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THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 


HE Liverpool election contains almost every element 

of — interest which can be found in such con- 
tests. th Conservatives and Liberals are enthusiastic 
and among themselves unanimous. The meetings on both 
sides, after filling the largest buildings in the town, over- 
flow into neighbouring spaces. The Conservatives are 
laudably anxious to reassert their superiority, while their 
adversaries are not less naturally animated by the hope 
that they may on this occasion reverse the balance of 
parties. Amongst other grounds of confidence the Liberals 
rely on a local influence which was on former occasions 
used against them. Lord Ramsay, in one of his earlier 
speeches, took occasion to remind his followers that he 
was staying at Knowsley. Lord Sanpoy, with more 
adroitness, appealed to the proper jealousy of in- 
dependent voters, who were, he said, not likely to 
change their opinions because an eminent neighbour 
had changed his own. Lord Dersy has not, since his 
secession from the Cabinet, explained how far he has 
identified himself with the Liberal party. Perhaps it is 
enough to know that he is as eager as any member of the 
Opposition to turn the present Government out of office. 
Only inhabitants of Liverpool can calculate the number of 
votes which represent the electoral influence of Knowsley. 
Another and more powerful body of voters occupied at 
the beginning of the struggle a position not unlike that 
which was held by Lord Dersy’s ancestor at Bosworth. 
The Irish Home Rule’ voters considered that they had 
power to decide the contest; but until their terms were 
accepted they kept within their own camp, declining to 
pledge themselves to the party which courted their al- 
iance. 

The Conservatives must be acquitted of any charge of 
tampering with the enemies of the English connexion. 
From the first their candidate has professed his deter- 
mination to vote against any proposal tending to Home 
Rule. Lord Ramsay, who seems to possess remarkable 
aptitude for the functions of a candidate, is on this 
and on other questions in the hands of experienced 
local advisers. e and his friends have thought that 
there was more to be gained than to be lost by assenting 
to the doctrine of local option., Lord Ramsay confessed 
that he had not studied the question whether it was ex- 
pedient to facilitate the spread of contagious disease. As 
to Home Rule, he in the first instance repeated the 
formula lately devised for the use of Liberal candidates 
by Mr. Grapstoye himself. Lord Ramsay would gladly 
hand over Irish private Bills, about which no Home 
Raler ever troubled himself, to any authority which might 
at any time be constituted for such purposes in Ireland. 
More generally he offered to sypport any extension of 
local self-government, which also was a vague concession, 
not at present required by any party in Ireland. 
It seemed that the further undertaking to vote for in- 
quiring into the expediency of creating an Irish Par- 


lament had been thought too dangerous. Mr. GiapsToNE’ 


has not yet agreed to the repeal of the Union, or to the 
Separation which would be the first act of an Irish Legis- 
lature. It was a still stronger argument against the pledge 
demanded that it might alienate more support from 
English voters than it would purchase from Irish Home 
Rulers. Lancashire and Liverpool have not been in the 
habit of regarding with especial admiration and deference 


the Irish immigrants who form a considerable portion of 
the community. It is probable that even Liberals may 
resent a claim to determine English contests by votes 
given at the dictation of demagogues who profess open 
hostility to England. 

The tactics of the Home Rule League, which by a sin- 
gular accident has the power of interfering in the repre- 
sentation of Liverpool, were not the same which were lately 
employed at Sheffield; but it was reasonably assumed that 
eventually the result would not be different. Mr. Sutiivan 
and some of the other managers have taken part in both 
elections, and there seemed to be no reason why they shouid 
be more exacting at Liverpool than at Sheffield. Lord 
Ramsay was, as far as pledges were concerned, more accom- 
modating than Mr. Wappy, and yet his offers did not 
at first obtain equal consideration. It was perhaps be- 
cause Lord Ramsay was so ready to make large concessions 
that the Home Rule League rightly thought it possible 
to exact something more. ‘Their ultimate decision 
was never doubtful. If they can elect Lord Ramsay, 
they will add strength to the only garry from which 
they have anything to hope. Mr. GtapsTonge has not 
been repelled by the encouragement afforded to an- 
archy and crime by the Home Rule League, of which he 
incessantly solicits the alliance. It is notorious that the 
members of the body who formerly affected moderation 
have now accepted the doctrines and practice of Mr. 
ParneLt. Their leader lately boasted at a meeting in the 
United States that they could return seventy members 
for Ireland and forty for Great Britain. Among the 
forty he probably includes Mr. Wappy, and he will 
have a perfect right to include Lord Ramsay, should he 
be returned for Liverpool. Lord Ramsay and his friends 
at the beginning of the auction made a liberal bid, 
though the customer affected to reject the offer with 
scorn. They rightly judged that they would only 
have to wait till the market was on the point of closing 
to find that the bargain was conditel The secret 
of the ostensible neutrality of the Home Rule League 
has already received a painful explanation. It now ap- 
pears that Lord Ramsay had told their delegates that he 
was personally ready to vote for an inquiry into the ex- 
pediency of an Irish Parliament, but that he could not 
separate himself from the leaders of his party. Having 
since apparently satisfied himself that no scruple of 
loyalty or patriotism will stand in the way of a combination 
to defeat the present Government, Lord Ramsay has form- 
ally undertaken to comply with the demands of Mr. 
ParnNeELt and his allies. An inquiry into the reasons for 
establishing an Irish Parliament involves the admission 
of the whole principle for which the Home Rule League 
contends. No Committee can tell even so inexperienced 
and so reckless a partisan as Lord Ramsay anything which 
he must not already know. An Irish Parliament, even if 
it were nominally restricted to the functions of an 
American State Legislature, could not be instituted without 
a disruption of the monarchy. Its leaders, who would 
be the Nationalist and Fenian agitators, would dis- 
regard any limitation which might have becn 
imposed ; and the reserved sovereignty of the Imperial 
Parliament could only be asserted by the exercise of force. 
Civil war, and the repeal of an impracticable measure, 
would almost certainly follow ; and the only compensation 
for incalculable evils would be that Lord Ramsay had 
gratified his personal ambition, and perhaps that Mr. 
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Guapstone had overthrown his hated rival. The contract 
between the Liverpool Liberals and the Home Rule League 
may perhaps have been prematurely published. It may 
not be too late for the real constituency to condemn the 
most unprincipled of modern political transactions. 

Lord Sanpon’s effective speech was almost exclu- 


sively devoted to the issue on which both parties | 


have tacitly agreed to conduct the present contest. 
On neither side is there any indication of scrious 
interest in domestic policy or legislation. Foreign 
and Indian affairs are the ostensible subjects of a 
conflict which is really a trial of strength according to the 
type of old-fashioned elections. Liberal orators cannot 
conveniently go far back in the history of the Eastern 
controversy, because the acts which they would denounce 
were those of Lord Dersy. As Lord Carnarvon has no 
local connexion with Liverpool, they may not be equally 
embarrassed in dealing with the annexation of the Trans- 
yaal; but the electors are thinking, not of Turkey, or 
South Africa, or Afghanistan, but of the comparative 
valne of blue and yellow, or whatever may be the re- 
spective colours. External politics are well adapted to 
such trials of strength; for the principles of rival parties 
are not in any way involved indisputes about the Treaty of 
Berlin or the Afghan war. Not many years ago, Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, then leader of the Liberal party, was supposed to 
be constantly engaged in the promotion of English 
influence abroad. Mr. DisraELt sometimes criticized the 
turbulent activity which he imputed to the Minister, 
though he never thwarted his policy when English interests 
were engaged in diplomacy or in war. The reduction of 
the contest to a mere comparison of the numerical strength 
of parties may perhaps be advantageous to the Liberals. 
It is probable that few of them are at the moment prepared 
to abandon the party, although at Liverpool, as elsewhere, 
prudent men must be alarmed at the violence of Mr. 
Guapstoxe and Mr. Paryetyt. It is impossible to judge at 
a distance of the disturbing tendency of the petty issues 
which are raised by the advocates of special legislative 
theories. It may be inferred from Lord Ramsay’s adhesion 
to the doctrines of Sir Witreip Lawson that the temperance 
agitators at Liverpool command a considerable number 
of votes ; yet he would probably have shown sounder judg- 
ment if he had dissented from measures which are ob- 
noxious, not only to publicans, but to the much larger 
body of consumers. The Liberal candidate has not been 
asked to pledge himself to the disestablishment of the 
Church, though the so-called Liberation Society has lately 
imposed on Liberal candidates a graduated series of tests, 
to be administered according to their supposed pliability. 
They may be well assured that Lord Ramsay, as at present 
advised, will vote with Lord Harrinerox, or, more prob- 
ably, with Mr. Giapstonr, on any question relating to the 
English or Scotch Establishments. If Mr. Wurrtey de- 
feats the combination of Liberals and Home Rulers, his 
party will have achieved a signal triumph. Lord Ramsay’s 
success, if it depends onthe Irish vote, will have no moral 
weight, if indeed it has not a ruinous influence on the for- 
tunes of his party. 


THE GERMAN ARMY. 


HE announcement that Prince Bismarck is contem- 
plating an increase in the German army would have 
excited no surprise and little comment had it not been 
for the mode in which the announcement was made, and 


for the reasons for the increase which have been ostentae | 


tiously given. The strength of the German army in time 
of peace is fixed for a period of seven years, and this 
period will expire in about a twelvemonth. It is not only 
natural, but highly proper, that notice should be given 
some little time before the present septennial period 
expires of the amount of military force which is to be 
fixed for the next septennial period, in order that those 
who are to be affected by any change may have ade- 
quate warning. The number of soldiers under arms in 
time of peace is fixed in Germany at one per cent. 
of the population. During the last few years the popu- 
lation has rapidly increased; and, in order that the 
ratio may be maintained, 22,000 men are to be added 
to the army. The addition is not very great in itself, 
and is merely the addition which would naturally follow 
on the increase of population. If Prince Bismarck had 
been content to ask for a simple thing in a simple way, 


Enrope would have paid no attention to his proceedings. 
But the mode in which he has made his demand is as far 
from simple as possible. He has chosen to terrify his 
countrymen with the spectre of an alliance between France 
and Russia, and he has proved on paperthat the German 
army is weaker than the army of either of these possible 
allies. Against a combination of forces, each superior to 
his own, he wants as a safeguard twenty thousand more 
men, an amount which would become thrice as large in 
time of war. The safeguard seems hardly adequate to 
the danger, and it was not difficult to see that this picture 
of danger to Germany was painted, not for Europe, but for 
Germany itself. Prince Biswanck contemplates the pos- 
| sible alliance of Russia and France, but omits all notice 

of the actual alliance between Germany and Austria. The 


_ present state of things is a reason for decreasing rather 
| than increasing the German army. Germany has doubled 
| her strength by the Austrian alliance, and, it might be 
| thought, could afford to rest and be thankful. But Prince 
| Bismarck, although he is sometimes thankful, never rests. 
_He may not wish for war, but nothing pleases him so 
much as to be in the position to get up a war any day 
with large chances in his favour. This position he has 
now created for himself. His policy, which has hitherto 
| been very successful, is to isolate those whom he wishes to 

crush. He so managed things that Europe held aloof 
| while he beat down Austria in 1866 and France in 1870. 
| Russia is very nearly isolated, and her bad quarter of an 
| hour might be very near were it not possible that France, 
| ardently as she desires peace, would not look on quietly 
_while her only Continental ally was being crippled or 
/annihilated. The only offence Russia has ever given 
Germany is that in 1875 the Government of the Czar 

saved France from a new war being forced on her 

before she had recovered her strength. And it would 
_be not merely gratitude, but the simplest instinct of 
_self-preservation, that would prompt France to do for 
| Rassia now what Russia a short time ago did for her. 
| Bat, through the Austrian alliance, Prince Bismarck has 
got something more than a vast increase of military 
strength. He has got an opportunity of starting once 
more the interminable Eastern question whenever he 
pleases; and he may speculate, not unreasonably, that, if 
| things are well managed, England will be so alarmed that 
| France will have to keep quiet under the penalty of a war 
| with her great neighbour and friend. 


| Baron Haymerte has been unfolding to the Austro- 
Hungarian delegations the policy of his Government in a 
speech to which his hearers could take little exception. 
| He assured them that the new alliance is not directed 
| against France; that he is indifferent to the form of Go- 
vernment which France may adopt, and distrusts a 
| Republic no more than he distrusts a Monarchy. He 
is quite right in this. France, under its present Govern- 
| ment, has not the faintest wish for war, and the German 
| alliance is not directed against France in the sense that 
_the allies have in contemplation to send their troops 
|across the French border. Baron Haymerte further ex- 
|pressed the sincere desire of Austria to see peace 


| preserved, and there is no reason to suppose he was say- 


ing anything beyond what he really meant. Austria can- 
not wish for a war in which she would have nothing to 
gain; but, on the other hand, it must be said that Austria 
is now scarcely a free agent ; and Prince BismaRck must be 
very much changed if he could not make her go to war 
whether she liked war or not. Nothing, again, could be 
'more friendly and moderate than the terms in which 
Baron Hayrmerte spoke of the relations of Austria to 
Servia and Bulgaria. He wishes to respect the inde- 
pendence and promote the interests of those infant Prin- 
cipalities ; and it is obvious that no Austrian states- 
man would be guilty of the folly of desiring by 
premature violence to annex two more discontented 
provinces. What Austria desires is not to own the 
Balkan peninsula, but to exercise a predominating in- 
fluence over it ; and it would cut at the roots of such an 
influence if she inspired the inhabitants of the peninsula 
with alarm or hatred from the beginning of their con- 
nexion with her. But here, again, it depends much more 
on Prince Bismarck than on Austrian statesmen whether 
they can persevere in their proper policy of caution and 
moderation long enough for it to produce the desired 
frnits. It may not suit him that the unhappy inhabitants 
of the peninsula should be left too long undisturbed. If 
war breaks out, Austria must defend the line of the 
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Danube, and would scarcely have any choice except to 
occupy territory which she might not wish to occupy, and 
the inhabitants of which would bitterly resent her in- 

Tf, then, Prince Bismarck did not address his reasons for 
increasing the German army to foreigners, but to Germans, 
what, it may be asked, could have prompted him to make 
this grave appeal to the timidity or prudence of Germany 
when all he wanted was to get a small addition to the 
army and make it bear the recognized ratio to the popu- 
lation? No one, until Dr. Busco discloses the secret, 
ean pretend to say confidently why Prince Bismarck does 
anything. All that can be done is to give the best answer 
which his = history and his present political position 
suggest. He may have thought it judicious to familiarize 
the German mind with the notion of a war in which 
‘one of the two possible enemies of Germany could be 
wiped out before they had time to combine. But it 
may be conjectured that his chief motive was the com- 
pene humble one of wishing to earry his Bill. 

nless all reports of what is going on in the country 
re untrue, Germany groans under her military burdens 
more than any other of the Great Powers. She may only 
be spending twenty-one millions a year in preparation for 
‘war, as against the twenty-seven which France is spend- 
‘ing ; but she is much poorer than France, and her popula- 
‘tion has suffered much more than the French have done 


Centre. For different reasons each of these parties might, 
aif they dared, be disposed to fall away from him, or at least 
bargain with him for their support. It may save him 
much trouble if he cats away all ground for hesita- 
tion from both of them by getting it admitted beforehand 


opponent will 
as a traitor 


of State, and that Prince Bismarck does. If he says the 
‘country is in danger, then they say and think it is 
in ; and his opinions on the true position of 
Germany in Hurope at any given moment terminate 
ali discussion. If his disquisitions on the strength of the 
French and Russian armies are in the main merely a 
piece of Parlia: mancuvring, foreigners need 
trouble themselves very little about them. But it would 
be rash to assume that they are only a piece of Parlia- 
mentary mancouvring, and he may have many other pro- 
jeots m his mind besides that of getting throngh the 
German Parliament his medest little Bill. 


SOUTHWARK. 


A SECOND important election will take place imme- 
diately after the meeting of Parliament; and the 
decisions which may be pronounced by two dissimilar 
eonstituencies will be with reasonable curiosity. 
Et will not be easy for the electors of Southwark to find a 
candidate with the peculiar qualities of Mr. Locke. 
Daring the last two or three years he had, through bad 


health, become prematurely old, and he would have re- { 
Commons 


tired from the House of at the dissolution ; but 
s resented the eagerness with which a portion of 
his constituents pr d some time ago to take advantage 
of the vacancy. Mr. Locxs was highly popular in the 
House, both as a sagacious politician of tendencies still 
more moderate than his opinions, and as a genuine 
hhumonrist. It used to be said, perhaps by an intentional 
hyperbole, that he coal sometimes make Mr. Giapsronz 
bess ff there was any foundation for the statement, the 
ki weakness could certainly not be attributed to poli- 
tical sympathy. Mr. Locke had always belonged to the 
Liberal Party 3 bat he disliked newfangled 


in a few sentences 


voice and manner, which would probably have enabled him 


to succeed as a comedian of the graver sort. His successor 
is not likely to be equally amusing, but it may be hoped 
that he will possess an equal share of good sense and steadi- 
ness. In Mr. Locknr’s earlier days the system of primary 
assemblies and conventions of delegates had not been im- 
ported from America. If the machinery works smoothly 
in Southwark, the Liberal candidate will not be likely to 
distinguish himself by originality or independence. 

The large population of Southwark, as of other metro- 
politan boroughs, has little of the social or commercial 
unity which exists in great provincial towns such as 
Manchester or Liverpool. London south of the river is 
as little beautiful or interesting as any large mass of 
buildings which can be found in the world. Southwark 
possesses a hop market, a few manufactories of an inferior 
order, and one or two great breweries, and it is traversed 
by several railways. There are no residents belonging to 
the upper middle class, nor can those who conduct the 
business of the place be considered as a mercantile 
aristocracy. Small tradesmen and working people form 
the bulk of the constituency ; and they probably share 
the popular feelings and opinions of the day. The 
iuterest of the impending election will consist in the indi- 
cation which it may afford of the impression which has been 
produced on the mass of the community by recent events 
and by the Liberal agitation. It may be said to the credit of 
the Southwark electors that they have returned to Parlia- 
ment some useful and able members. It was in Southwark 
that Sir H. Layaro first found aseat; and the borough had 
been previously represented by Sir W. Motesworrn, who 
attained to the rank of a statesman, and by Sir C. Napizr, 
who satisfied the popular conception of a rongh and gallant 
sailor. It is probable that the electors thought more of 
the Liberal professions of candidates than of their per- 
sonal qualifications ; but it was an honourable distinction 
to have risen above the level of other metropolitan 
boroughs. For many years the electors of London out- 
side the City, with the partial exception of Southwark, 
were content to return mere political partisans of the 
humblest pretensions. It may be doubted whether the 
standard will be raised by the new process of preliminary 
selection. Some time ago the delegates who had, on Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s recommendation, organized themselves after 
the American model proposed to subject candidates to a 
kind of competitive examination. Those who preferred 
their own self-respect to a seat in Parliament naturally 
declined a vulgar condescension ; but the Two Hundred 
of Southwark had no difficulty in imposing their terms 
on more pliable candidates. It is not at present known 
which of the graduates at the local examination will 
be chosen to conduct the present contest. There was 
at the time some dispute between the Convention of 
Delegates and a body of working-men who wished 
for a candidate selected from their own body; but 
probably the internal dissensions may since have been 
composed. The late Mr. Opcer, an agitator of an almost 
revolutionary type, once received a large number of votes 
in Southwark. Another popular favourite of the name of 
Dunn, who is not known outside the borough, may per- 
haps be a candidate on the present occasion. 


At Southwark, as at Liverpool, the party contest will be 
ostensibly waged n the issue of the foreign policy of the 
Government. It is extremely convenient to party 
managers to deal exclusively with questions which involve 
no political principle. Domestic affuirs seem for the 
moment to have lost their interest ; and Southwark voters 
would certainly not concern themselves with the tenure of 
land, with household suffrage in counties, or with County 
Boards. It is possible that some of them may feel an 
a antipathy to the Established Church; but the 

onconformists have never been as numerous and power- 
fal in London as in provincial towns. It will be the sim- 
plest and easiest plan to denounce the Afghan war, 
though probably few of the electors have studied its causes 
or its progress. Of late Liberal orators have almost 
ceased to discuss the Eastern question ; and some of them 
have at last admitted that the complications with which 
the Government had to deal during the Russian war 
and after its close were not the work of the Government. 
The Afghan war might as probably have been undertaken 
by the Liberal as by the Cohservative party. Sir Jon 

opHovsE, the kinsman and predecessor of the highly re- 
spectable candidate for Westminster, was officially respon- 
sible, as President of the Board of Control, for the former 
Afghan war. As a matter of fact, the present difficulty 
has fallen on a Conservative Goverament, and therefore it 


i 


= 
| 
| 
| 
from the recent bad times. Socialism, too, is constantly a 
preaching the iniquity of the conscription, and the strength ; 
of German Socialism lies in the disposition of thousands of 
Germans to be Socialists up to a point, even though they 
do not accept the Socialist programme. The Progressists 
have already announced their determination to resist the . 
new Bill to the utmest, and in order to carry it, Prince 
Baemarck must secure either the National Liberals or the ; 
conntry is in dasger. | A political | 
thus be made to appear before his countrym 
or enemy if he throws any obstacle in the way of the Bill. 
Few Germans would dare to occupy so unenviable a i 
position; and there is a general disposition among Ger- i 
maus to admit that they do net understand great affairs = 
| 
q 
| | 
a 
succeeded admirably in making restless reformers ridi- 
calous. His sarcasms derived additional effect from his - 
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may be a legitimate ground for Liberal attacks. The 
merits of the late Indian policy will be less considered 
than the trial of the strength of parties. Very few of the 
electors will give their votes on any other ground than 
their preference of the late or of the present Ministers. 

In Southwark and in other constituencies which may 
have to choose members before the general election, another 
grave consideration will affect the votes of moderate and 
conscientious politicians. The country can scarcely have 
yet become so thoroughly demoralized by faction as to be 
prepared to prefer the interests of party to the unity of 
the kingdom. Until two or three days ago, no candi- 


date for an English constituency had thought it consistent | 


with his character or with his interests to purchase the 
Irish vote by a pledge that he would support an in- 
quiry into the expediency of creating an Irish Parlia- 
ment. If Lord Ramsay and his local advisers acted gn 
their own discretion, the startling innovation, though 
not to be disregarded, is of minor importance. The 
main security of a moral or political principle con- 
sists in its being taken for granted, and placed beyond 
the reach of controversy. The first violation of the rule 
may do incalculable mischief by establishing a precedent, 
or by furnishing future offenders with a security that they 
will not stand alone. Nevertheless Lord Ramsay, though 
he has shown considerable ability during his canvass, can 
claim no political authority; and his submission to the 
Home Rale faction may possibly be attributed to inex- 
perience and rashness. If he has acted on the advice of 
the leaders of the Liberal party, they also have com- 
mitted themselves to a measure which on their part would 
be almost a crime. A promise to vote for an inquiry 
as to an Irish Parliament makes repeal of the Union 
an open question; and Mr. Parnewt and his colleagues 
can afford to hear with contemptuous toleration protess- 
ions like those of Lord Ramsay, that it is not in- 
tended to tamper with the integrity of the Empire. 
There must be many Irish workmen in Southwark, and 
those who manage them will not fail to follow the example 
of the Home Rule party at Liverpool. A candidate who 
has submitted to a preliminary examination will prob- 
ably not be deterred by any feeling of personal dignity 
from giving any on A which may seem likely to 
secure his return; but the policy of the Liberal party 
will probably be by that time disclosed, and if the 
leaders have capitulated to Mr. ParyeELL, it is possible 
that a burst of national indignation may follow. Both 
the Liberal candidates for Westminster have expressed 
their determination to resist any pressure which may be 
put upon them by the Home Rule League. Mr. Joun Mortey 
expressly stated that he would not vote for inquiry into 
measures which he could in no circumstances approve. 
A Southwark candidate may perhaps be more accom- 
modating. 


MEXICO. 


Gant GRANT, who has been seeing so many 
cities and peoples and nations, is going to end his 
voyage round the world by a visit to Mexico. He will 
arrive there early next month, and will be received with 
all the honours that Mexico can pay him. For some time 
the relations of the present Mexican Government to the 
Government of Washington were of a somewhat troubled 
kind. There was money due that Mexico could not or 
would not pay, and there were thieves or marauders 
whom Mexico could not or would not catch. The Govern- 
ment of the United States declined to recognize the Govern- 
ment of General Porririo Diaz. It could not deny that 
he was in possession of the capital, but it wanted to 
see whether he would stay there. Gradually, however, 
things have got better. Tranquillity, as the word is 
understood in Mexico, was established. Mexico paid up 
as well as it could; marauders were chased in the border 
districts with an activity sufficient to enable the American 
Government to say it was satisfied; and the Government 
of General Diaz was recognized. Mr. Foster, the American 
Minister at Mexico, who is an exceptionally able, courteous, 
and vigorous representative of American diplomacy, has 
recently made a long tour through the central and 
northern States of the Mexican Federation, and has not 
only been cordially received at every point where he 

but has done much to familiarize the Mexican 


and robbers, and the American mind with the notion that 
Mexicopresentsa field in which money may be made. General 
Grant may therefore be said to be paying his visit at a 
propitious time. General Diaz is now in the fourth year 
of his Presidency, and he has been a very good President. 
He fought his way to power after the usual Mexican 
fashion, following and setting a bad example, and the 
country had to pay the inevitable cost of the needy 
followers of a successful General getting hold of such good 
things as are to be had in Mexico. But the General him- 
self, having the confidence of the army, and managing to 
| keep his army from the disaffection which an army natu- 
rally feels when it is left to starve, and not shrinking from 
severities which were perhaps more necessary than con- 
stitutional, set up a reign of something like order. He has, 
too, a very strong and a very honest wish to see the 
country making some advance towards the prosperity for 
which nature has fitted it. He quite understands that the 
basis of prosperity for Mexico must be the introduction of 
| foreign capital, and he not only receives foreigners with 
frank courtesy, but listens patiently to their proposals 
| and strives to do justice to their claims. Unfortunately, 

as he chose some time ago to pass a self-denying ordinance 
by which the President for the time being is incapable of 
re-election, his term of office must close at the end of the 
present year. After some years of difficulty and strife, he 
has worked the country into a very tolerable state; but his 
labours have a limit, and next autumn Mexico must pass 
through that form of chaos which is known as a presiden- 
tial election. 


If Mexico could but have ten years without a revolution, 
it would unquestionably go forward as much as General 


| Diaz or any of its most ardent friends could wish, or at 


least as much as they could reasonably expect. Even with 
all its recent revolutions, the country is advancing. Mexico 
city especially has greatly improved. It is well policed, it 
is lit with gas, and is full of thriving shops, where articles 
of luxury are sold at prices which show that purchasers 
must have a considerable amount of ready money in 
their pockets. Recently the capital has been cheered by 
the arrival of a Belgian, a German, and an Italian Minis- 
ter, and the chief difficulty of the new Ministers is to find 
houses suitable to their dignity. There are many handsome 
houses in Mexico, but their present occupants can afford to 
live in them. Outside the city there may be noticed, at 
least here and there, signs of reviving wealth. The railway 
from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico is not only a stand- 
ing monument of the skill of engineers, the enterprise of 
capitalists, and the excellence of administrators, but has 
made an important district moderately safe, and has 
awakened into something like activity every tiny centre 
of population through which it passes. In some suitable 
parts of the country energy and money are being applied 
to the cultivation of coffee; a new and flourishing in- 
dustry has been started in the manufacture of hemp 
from the cactus; and if agriculture has not improved, 
there are at any rate Mexicans who are thinking 
how it can be improved. More than all, the humblest 
Indians are beginning to have wants. They are fluttered 
with those first feelings of discontent with abject squalor 
which are the germs of all national improvement. Popular 
education, too, has made a progress surprising in a 
country so backward, and it scarcely seems extravagant to 
hope that before long every brigand may be able to read 
the letters of the traveller whom he despoils. But it must 
be understood that, apart from political causes of confusion, 
Mexico is not a country which can advance very rapidly. 
It has great mineral wealth; but its accessible mines are 
not rich, and its rich mines are not accessible. A large 
portion of the land, through defects of soil or climate, is 
not worth cultivating, and that which is worth cultivating 
is held in a manner which may safely be described as the 
worst manner in which land can be held. It is held in 
large tracts by owners who have mortgaged it for all they 
can borrow on it, and whose sole idea of happiness 
is to devote the little that remains to the dismal gaieties 
of a Mexican town. In Mexico there is no place for im- 
migrants. There is no vacant land for them, and there 
are too many chances of being shot, and too great a cer- 
tainty of being hated and thwarted during a precarious 
life, to induce any one to go to Mexico while Canada and 
the United States are open tohim. It isa mere delusion 
to suppose that Mexico will rapidly become a great ex- 
porting country. What may happen to it, and what, if 


stop 
ind with the notion that the Americans are not plotters , favourable circumstances permit, will happen to it, is that 
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the Mexicans, left substantially to themselves, will begin 
to make money and will learn to wish to make more. 

But when we speak of what Mexico might be without 
revolutions, we know that we are speaking of that which 
is not probable. The causes of the periodical occurrence of 
revolutions lie deep in the character and the social 
condition of the people. Among the mass of those who 
take part in a revolution, the struggle is simply a scramble 
for plunder. A successful revolution is always a profitable 
piece of business, and often it is an easy piece of business. 
After some preliminary skirmishing in earnest, an 
arrangement is not unfrequently come to as to which 
party is to be considered to have won, and a mock battle 
ratifies the compact of the leaders. Every four years there 
is a fair occasion for scrambling, as a President is to be 
elected. The nominal voters may be left entirely out of 
account. The President is elected by the Congress; but the 
Congress is elected through the machinery of a popular 
vote by the Governors of the several States. If the 
Governors would agree to name the same person, or 
the minority would be bound by the majority, and if 
no formidable outsider was prepared to assert a claim 
to intervene on the ground, indisputable in fact and 
important in theory, that the election was not a real elec- 
tion, things might go on smoothly. But the chances are 
that at each crisis conditions so unlikely to be fulfilled will 
not be fulfilled. It is therefore highly improbable that 
the era of Mexican revolutions has closed. But it is not 
impossible that they may become milder and shorter, and 
that gradually the obstacles to revolutions may become 
more effectual and the disposition to indulge in them 
weaker. The most powerful instrument in the control or 
suppression of revolutions will probably be found in the 
extension of the means of communication through the 
country. Not only will there be an increase of prosperity, 
and, with prosperity, a greater distaste for disorder, but 
the central Government will be much more powerful, and 
will be able to act with greater promptitude; while there 
willbefewer of those isolated districts which, simply because 
they are isolated, become the hotbeds of revolution. Without 
railways Mexico can make no real advance towards either 
prosperity or tranquillity. The Mexicans themselves 
cannot make their railways, and the whole future of 
Mexico depends on the willingness of foreigners to make 
railways for a country where railways, if security for life 
and property could be assured, would prove satisfactorily 
remunerative. Fortunately there is already a disposition 
on the part of foreigners with sufficient capital at their 
command to help Mexico in this way. Two enterprises of 
the highest importance are now being actively carried on 
with American money—an interoceanic railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and a railway connecting the 
American border with the port of Guaymas on the Pacific. 
Capital from either America or Europe will also probably 
be soon forthcoming for the construction of lines from the 
city of Mexico to the interior. It remains for Mexico 
not to throw away the opportunities offered to it through 
a childish jealousy of foreigners or through the rivalry of 
contending cliques. 


MR. BRIGHT ON IRISH LAND, 


} green the most significant passage in Mr. Bricut’s 
speech at Birmingham was his statement that his 
plan for purchasing the interests of landlords was ap- 
proved by the principal Irish members. Mr. Panett, 
indeed, who is probably one of the members to whom he 
refers, has in his American speeches repeatedly sneered 
at the plan of compensating the landlords, whom, like 
Mr. Bricut, he proposes to remove from Ireland; but 
he and his allies will not fail to support a measure which 
on one side corresponds with their own professed policy. 
If Parliament could be persuaded to buy out the land- 
lords, the Home Rule party would only object to payment 
of the purchase money. In the meantime, the foundations 
will have been laid of a renewed alliance with the Liberal 
ay which may perhaps last over the general election. 
t is not to be supposed that Mr. Bricur overlooked 
the party advantage which might result from his indirect 
overtures. In other respects his Birmingham speech 
can scarcely be called political. With the exception of 
one inevitable reference to Afghanistan, Zululand, and 
Asia Minor, he confined himself to a scheme of legislation 
which in his judgment would cause great and unmixed 


benefit to Ireland. It would perhaps have been more con- 
venient that he should have proposed his plan in the 
House of Commons, for the applause of an admiring mul- 
titude of his constituents can add nothing to his own 
authority ; but Mr. Bricut probably wished to call general 
attention to a subject which is undoubtedly of great im- 
portance. On this as on other questions it would be im- 
possible to accuse Mr. Bricur of inconsistency. He has 
for many years insisted on the expediency of facilitating 
by the aid of public funds the establishment of large 
numbers of small freeholders in Ireland. The Bricur 
Clauses, as they are called, in Mr. Guapsrone’s Land Bill 
involved a practical acceptance of his doctrine; but they 
have for obvious reasons operated only to a small extent. 
The Act provides for the advance to an occupier, who 
may be the highest bidder for his own farm, of a 
large portion of the purchase-money; but estates are 
seldom sold piecemeal; and the Encumbered Estates 
Court is of course bound to obtain the best price for the 
whole. If therefore the tenants only offer to buy a part of a 
property, the negotiation, as far as they are concerned, 
falls to the ground. Mr. Bricur mentioned at Birmingham 
a case in which eighty per cent. of the occupiers were 
willing to pay the price which was asked for their hold- 
ings; but the Court properly declined to leave the re- 
maining fifth part on the hands of the owner. A similar 
provision in the Church Surplus Act has been found more 
effective, for the simple reason that the Church Commis- 
sioners have no private rights to protect. They have con- 
sequently power to sell any farms to the occupier, although 
the transfer may possibly affect the value of their remain- 
ing property. 

Mr. Bricut proposes a remedy for the alleged imper- 
fections of the Land Act which would probably be 
effectual. A Land Commission is, according to his plan, to 
be constituted, with power to buy in the first instance 
any estates which may be voluntarily offered for sale. 
Compulsion is to be applied only in the case of the 
London Companies, although there is no reason to suppose 
that their property is badly administered or that their 
tenants specially need protection. Private landowners are to 
retain their estates as long as they think fit ; and it would 
appear that, even if they wish to sell, the Commissioners 
are to have no right of pre-emption. Having acquired 
land by voluntary contract, the Commissioners are to sell 
it to the occupiers, either for cash, if they have the means 
of paying, or by imposing a rent-charge which wi.. in a 
certain number of years cover both principal and interest. 
Mr. Bricut professes to believe that the annual payment 
would in many, perhaps in most, cases not exceed the 
present rent. The occupier would, as soon as the bargain 
was completed, become owner in fee, subject until the 
expiration of the term to a defeasance on default of the 
annual payment. The possibility and the probable 
consequences of the ejectment of defaulters were, as 
was natural, lightly passed over. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment, or the Commission by which it would be repre- 
sented, might be better able than existing landlords to deal 
with contumacious debtors who might be disposed “ to 
“holda firm grip of the land.” It is also possible that 
public or agrarian opinion might be more favourable to the 


' performance of a contract to buy than of a contract to hire. 


here is some force in Mr. Bricut’s contention that, if 
there is to be fixity of tenure, it may advantageously take 
the form of freehold possession. It is, as he says, difficult 
to assess a fair rent by any process except voluntary 
agreement. Another objection to the conversion of a land- 
lord into an annuitant is that, if Mr. Parnett’s doc- 
trines at any time prevailed, the annuity would not be 
paid. When tenants are exhorted to determine for them- 
selves what they can afford to pay, and to pay nothing 
more, it matters little whether the agreed rent is excessive 
or fair. Fixity of tenure would, as Mr. Bricur suggests, 
convert into absentees the landlords who at present reside. 
No man in his senses would live by choice in an Irish 
rural district as an idler without powers, duties, or rights, 
except the right to a rent which he could receive as con- 
veniently elsewhere, if he received it at all. 

Mr. Bricur’s characteristic inability to change his 
opinions or customary statements was illustrated by his 
tacit assumption that the Land Act had been wholly in- 
operative. He spoke of the Irish occupiers as tenants at 
will, always in danger of eviction, and liable to a constant 
increase of rent. He might have remembered that they are 
entitled to compensation for disturbance, by virtue of 
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a@ measure which created an entirely new precedent for 
interference with the rights of property. Evictions, 
except for non-payment of rent, are now extremely rare, 
and a demand for increased rent is subject to the decision 
of a judicial tribunal. In times of distress the majority of 
landlords, including nearly all the great owners, make 
liberal redactions of rent. Whether a Commission, entitled 
during a term of years to an equal or larger annual pay- 
ment, could be equally accommodating, may reasonably be 
questioned, if Mr. Bzicu?’s plan at any fature time be- 


comes law, the conditions on which large sums of money | 
can safely be advanced must be carefally ascertained © 


and positively fixed, and it wonld scareely be practicable 
to complicate the calculation by an allowance for bad 
seasons. One of Mr. Bricur’s statements is that 
tenants are unwilling to make improvements because 
they are liable to an increase of rent if it appears 
that they are thriving. He again forgets that the Land 
Act. makes ample provision to com an evicted 
occupier for any improvements which he may have made. 
Mr. Giapstoxe, in fact, conferred on the tenant, at the ex- 
pense of the landlord, a not inconsiderable share of the 
entire y- It is said with mneh probability that the 
rights given by the Act have often served as seeurity for 


loans. It is highly probable that the charges of the local | 


money-lender may have swallowed up the increased value 
which legislation had placed on the holdings. 

Mr. Brieut more than once intimated his dissent from 
certain wild theories which were not particularly defined. 
He kept himself entirely clear from complicity with Mr. 
Guapstose’s wild and outrageous proposition that land- 
owners may be rightfally expropriated for the purpose of 
trying economical experiments at the discretion of the 
Legislature. Mr. Parwewt only differs from Mr. Guapstone 
in his conclusion that the time for expropriation has already 
.arrived, for he condescends to allow an imagizary com- 
landlords from some unnamed public fund. 

e objections to Mr. Bricur’s plan as compared with 
Mr. Guapstows’s or Mr. ParneLt’s are mainly economical 

-or financial. They have been urged with great force by 
Mr. Fawcett, to whom Mr. Bricut has not attempted a 
reply. The Treasury is, aceording to the project, to be- 
come the mortgagee of nearly all the land in Ireland, with 
claims for the regular payment of interest on 600,000 mort- 
gagors, of whom nearly all are poor, and of whom some re- 
pudiate any debt connected with the land. It is of the 
essence of Mr. Bricur’s project that the Commission, 
or, in other words, the State, should ‘acquire not only 
farms which the occupiers are immediately ready to pur- 
-chase, but the surplus lands which have hitherto prin- 
oo oa the effect of the Bricut clauses in 
the Property not transferred to the oc- 
copiers mast either be held by the Commission at its 
own risk or be sold to outside purchasers in a market 
where, under the new system, there would be little de- 
mand. In bad seasons the Commission must either pro- 
ceed frequently to eviction or sustain a loss of income 
which would fall on the 


elapse before the Irish cease to have large families. A 
great increase of population with a corresponding subdivi- 
sion of the land would almost certainly produce distress 
and periodical famine. No provision is made for the 
poorest part of the population, consisting of labourers 
who have no farms to occupy or to buy. Improvements 
which require large outlay of capital would become im- 
possible ; and the only remedy for the distress which would 
per become general would be emigration. It is true 
that Ireland, and Great Britain as it is connected with 
Ireland, are not at present on a bed of roses. 


FRENCH LIBERALS AND EDUCATION. 


HE French Liberuls seem to have made away for the 
present with all the distinctive principles associated 
with the name they bear. In this perhaps they are 
not more inconsistent than the French Conservatives. 


A party which associates Conservatism with the over- 
throw of existing institutions, and the substitution of 
others which could probably not be set up except at the 
price of a civil war, has no stones to throw even at the 
most irrational of its opponents. The Liberals, however, 
have the advantage of being in power, and they are con- 
sequently able to give full effect to their political ideas. 
They are now chiefly occupied with educational questions 
of all kinds. They point with pride to the fact that as 
soon as a Liberal Ministry comes into office it at once sets 
to work to extend education in all directions. The present 
Government have three Bills at least on hand at the same 
time—two dealing with the higher education in schools 
and Universities, and the third dealing with education 
as given in primary schools. The Bill which has been 
under discussion for a week past in the Senate is not the 
one which contains the famous Seventh Clause. It deals 
entirely with the control of public instruction, with the 
extent to which this control is to be exercised, and with 
the composition of the body which is to exercise it. Upon 
the details of a measure of this kind foreigners cannot of 
course speak with any confidence. Bat upon the general 
question whether it is expedient that the Government 
shall exercise such power in educational matters as is 
given it by the Bill it is possible to have a confident 
opinion. The fault of the existing Council of Public In- 
struction in the eyes of the Liberals is that it is not chosen in 
the right way, and not possessed of sufficient authority, and 
the Government propose to amend itin both these particulars. 
If the Bill passes, every school that falls within its scope 
will be placed under a Council, the greater part of whose 
members will have been chosen by the State, instead of, 
as under the existing system, various bodies more or 
less independent of the State. This Council will have 
large powers of closing schools, dismissing teachers, 
forbidding the use of particular books, and generally of 
interfering in the internal management of the school. 
The extent of these powers is, of course, disputed. The 
Liberals allege that they are only meant to be used when 
a teacher has clearly shown his unfitmess to teach, when a 
school has been shown to be unmanageable, or when the 
teaching derived from certain books is held to be mis- 
chievous. The Conservatives say by way of answer that these 
powers can be perverted to any purpose which it may suit 
the Government of the day to entertain. They will plead 
unfitness to teach or inability to keep order as reasons for 
withdrawing the licence of a teacher or putting an end to the 
existence of a school, when the real offence in both cases is 
that the school or the teaching is Catholic. At all events, 
if the Council choose to take this line, it does not appear 
that there is any way of preventing them, and this may be 
considered as a sufficient condemnation of a Bill which gives 
this amount of power to a body entirely chosen by the 
Government for the time being. To the majority of the 
French Liberals, on the contrary, this appears to be the most 
natural and defensible of measures. They do not in the 
least mind saying that their motive for thus dealing with 
education is the fact that where education is of the proper 
kind it makes men Liberals, and that on this ground, 
if on no other, it is the business of Liberals to take care 
that it is of the right kind. Education as such has 
not this inevitable tendency; consequently it is not 
enough to promote education in a general sort of 
way. Quality as well as quantity must be had. If 
Catholic parents are suffered to provide education for 
their children, the State must take care that this permis- 
sion is surrounded with conditions which shall make it 
little better than formal. That this is not a perfectly 
liberal way of dealing with Catholic parents never seems 
to strike the supporters of the Bill. They are rather dis- 
posed to regard it as a measure the propriety of which is 
self-evident. They have passed beyond those elementary 
ideas which teach Liberals to respect the right of indi- 
viduals to do what they please, so far as the exercise of 
this right does not annoy their fellow-citizens, and have 
substituted a definition according to which Liberalism 
means the right of Liberals to make other people do what 
they please. 

Most Englishmen will be inclined to sympathize with 
the Duke of Broguie’s denunciation of this measure 
in the Senate. To talk of liberty of education, under 
a system which makes the State the ultimate judge 
of what shall be taught and who shall teach, is to use words 
in a way that deprives them of all rational significance. 
Yet it is impossible to read the Duke of Brocuiz’s speech 
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without remembering that for the temper of mind which has 
led to the creation of such a Bill he is in part responsible. 
The French Liberals can fairly plead that, if they regard 
Catholicism as incompatible with sincere allegiance to the 
Republic, and consequently claim the right to surround 
Catholic teaching of all kinds with a whole series 
of newly invented disabilities, itis the Duke of Broctiz 
and his party that have confirmed them in the idea. 
It may be that, even if the Orleanists had not 
onder his leadership gone out of their way to con- 
vince France that they were Clericals before they were 
Constitutionalists, the Republican party would still, under 
the influence of the advanced Left, have displayed the 
same rooted opposition to religion that now characterizes 
them. But at all events it would not have had the 
same apparent justification. Ifthe Duke of Broc.iz were 
questioned, he would probably say that what he dislikes in 
the Republican Government is not the form, but the sub- 
stance—not the machinery, but the article it turns out; and 
in theory he would say this quite truly. But in practice 
he showed himself animated by a much less discriminating 
spirit. Instead of dissociating the Republican Government 
from the particular Republicans who happened to be ad- 
ministering it, he treated the two as completely identical. 
The Right and the Left Centre were plaivly marked ont by 
events as the nucleus of a Conservative party which, while 
trankly accepting Republican institutions, should labour 
to inspire them with a Conservative spirit. Probably the 
Duke of Brocie had himself no rooted objection to a 
Republic. Unfortunately, however, he allied himself to 
men who were less tolerant. To what extent he was 
really mixed up with the Royalist intrigues which were 
in progress during the greater part of Marshal MacManon’s 
tenure of office is a point which will only be settled when 
the Duke publishes his memoirs. At ali events he did 
enough to convince the Republican party that he was 
mixed upinthem. The same opinion was entertained, 
rightly or wrongly, of Mgr. Dupantovur; and in this 
way Catholicism became identified, not with Conservative 
principles, but with Royalist maneeuvres. There are stilla 
few Liberals left in France who have remained true to their 
professions, and are prepared to concede to others what 
they claim for themselves. But the followers of M. 
Doravre, M. Jutes and M. LasouLaye can almost 
be told on the ten fingers; and though they may acci- 
dentally be strong enough to determine the result of a 
close division, they are not strong enough to affect per- 
ceptibly the general current of Liberal opinion in the 
country. To do to your enemies that which you think 
they would do to you is the golden rule of French Liberal- 
ism. This is combined with a curious inability to believe 
that there can ever come a time when they will themselves 
have need of the liberty which they now refuse to others. 
It is of no use to point out to them that the Council of 
Education which they are now building up may some day 
become a weapon of tremendous foree in the hands of their 
adversaries. Catholics could not desire a better Council of 
Education than the one which this Bill will give them if 
ever they regain power. It is a simple reproduction of 
the Government for the time being, and nothing will be 
needed in order to give Catholics a practical monopoly of 
the higher education, if not to carry out with scrupulous 
accuracy the plan which is now under consideration. This 
prospect, however, has no terror for the Liberals. They 
cannot persuade themselves that any possibility of reaction 
remains unexhansted, or that their methods of using their 
victory are precisely those which are most certain to breed 
intellectual rebellion in the next generation. 


FAGGOTS AND FAGGOTS. 


January 31st, is a day of considerable 
importance in the annals of electioneering. It is the 
last day for the completion up to the required point of a 
rather remarkable stractare in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh which has been irreverently denominated the 
““ Grapstoné Electoral Asylum.” As everybody knows, 
Mr. Giavstove in his Northern tour took occasion violently 
to denounce the device by which his opponents had, it 
was said, endeavoured to make good their position. A 
certain portion of his followers followed him in this re- 
spect also; but among the Midlothian Liberals were to be 
found more practical spirits than these. There is, indeed, 
no reason to think that the promoters of the building 


which (if their calculations have not failed) ought to 
come into legal existence to-day abstained from denounc- 
ing the faggoteers of Dalkeith. They are doubtless of 
the same opinion as the celebrated Mr. Baxter. It jis, 
said that a friend visiting Baxrer at the time of the 
Toleration Act found him in great depression, not to say 
indignation, on the subject; and knowing that he himself 
had suffered not a little from the want of toleration, 
ventured to express surprise. “ Yes,” said the aged saint, 
‘“* but I was in the right, and most of those who will profit 
“ by this are in the wrong.” As this great Nonconformist 
viewed toleration, so do some at least of the Midlothian 
Liberals regard faggots. Employed for the purpose of 
seating Lord Daukgira they are an ination ; em- 
ployed for the purpose of seating Mr. Guapsrong they are 
lawful and expedient. 


There was, however, not a little ingenuity in the vari- 
ation with which the art of manufacturing voters has now 
been applied. It struck some inventive politician that 
building clubs were at the moment popular in Edinburgh, 
and that there was colour for the erection of a house or 
lodging hired or bought of a building Society, even if not 
fully paid for, into an clectoral qualification. Accordingly, ne 
sooner was Mr. Giapsrone’s back turned than they set to 
work. A site was obtained just outside the City boundary,’ 
large premiums were offered to contractors, and avast body of 
men were set to work night and day to dig the foundations, 
and, as the phrase is, “rush up” the buildings. Theso- 
consist, we are told, of some eight or ten sets of houses, 
arranged in flats, sixteen to the house, and to be paid for 
in a series of years by the occupants. It is comforting to. 
those who have a fellow-feeling for haman misery, and who 
do not wish even faggoteers to expire of rheumatic fever, 
to learn that it is not intended that these devoted admirers. 
of Mr. GiapstTone shall go into residence at once. It is 
supposed to be sufficient that their abodes shall have to-day 
—the last day for entry on the valuation roll of the year— 
attained a certain nominal value, and occupation may 
be postponed to the more usual, and perhaps more 
genial, season of Whitsuntide. The erection of the 
dwellings, as at least by courtesy they must be called, 
appears, from the notices which have from time to time 
appeared in the Edinburgh papers, and which have some- 
times filtered southwards, to have been attended with 
a good deal of amusement. Enthusiastic Liberals have 
walked out on the Dalry Road, and encouraged the work- 
men by cheering for Mr. GLapstonE—an interesting display 
of feeling which rather reminds one of the manners of the 
stage than of those of real life. On the other hand, the 
opposite party have been by no means shy of frequenting 
the same spot. They have pointed out the immediate 
neighbourhood of a sewage farm, we are told, and other 
constituents, of what they call in Scotland the amenity 
of the situation. They have also suggested, and certain 
recent accidents in London must have been a godsend 
to them, that other things besides rockets can sometimes 
come down almost as quickly as they go up. Cer- 
tainly building operations during which at least two 
unusually severe frosts have occurred may be regarded 
with some little suspicion. It can hardly be doubted, 
too, that unless the Tory lawyers of Edinburgh have sin-. 
gularlr lost their cunning, a considerable fight will be- 
made vyer the qualification, if the houses are not actually 
fit for habitation at the present moment. We are told, 
indeed, that many more than the requisite number of oceu- 
piers have presented themselves for these in some re- 
spects scareely inviting tenements. Thereis nothing at alb 
surprising in this, for it is not uncharitable to suppose 
that the attractions of the “ Asylum” are at least not 
below the value at which their promoters put them. Great 
pennyworths are generally to be secured more easily at 
election times than at any others; and, after all, it is 
fair that an enthusiast should sit at an easy rent when 
he faces the inconveniences and possible dangers of re- 
sidences run up in the yery depth of winter and ia 
rather less time than would usually be taken in the mark- 
ing out and digging of their foundations. Meanwhile 
it is not to be supposed that the agents on the other 
side are idle. The new valuation roll is as much open 
to them as it is to their opponents, and as it was last 
year. It may reasonably be assumed that not a few rent- 
charges, joint-ownerships, and other devices for the multi- 
plication of votes, have been created to neutralize the 
threatened contingent from the “ Asylum,” and thus in 
all probability the proceeding will leave parties very 
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much as they were. While, however, it may have no 
great effect on this particular contest, it can hardly fail 
to have some little influence as a reductio ad absurdum 
of the system of faggot-voting. Asa mere argument to 
prove that both parties are tarred with the same brush, it 
is of no great importance, because it is not wanted. It is 
a notorious fact that never was faggoteering employed on 
such a scale as by the Liberal party in the days of the Anti- 
Corn-Law agitation ; and it has been asserted without con- 
tradiction that the manufacture of qualifications has been for 
some time going on merrily in certain Northern English 
counties, which are to be assaulted at the next election by 
Liberals. . There is, therefore, no reason why both parties 
should not look at the matter on its merits; or rather 
there would have been no reason had it not been for Mr. 
GapsToxe’s attack on it. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that we are here 
treating only of what may be called bond fide faggots, not 
of fictitious qualifications. The distinction is sometimes 
ignored, but it is a sufficiently sharp one. For a faggot 
vote some réal consideration must be given, though it is 
to be assumed that the vote, and not the value received 
for the consideration, is the object. Votes of this sort 
are of course perfectly in accordance with the letter 
of the law, and perhaps as perfectly in opposition to its 
spirit. They have always been more common in Scot-. 
land than in England, partly because of the greater ease 
with which, under the more feudal conditions of Scotch 
law and custom, they can be fabricated ; partly because of 
the tempting manner in which Edinburgh is surrounded 
by a number of small county constituencies; most of all 
perhaps because, the number of electors being usually 
smaller in Scotland, a few votes are of more importance 
there. A brisk politician can do a good day’s work for 
his party in the Lothians, Selkirkshire, Roxburghshire, 
and so forth, between breakfast and dinner. Now we are 
not prepared to say that the purchase and exercise of a 
faggot vote, when it is dictated by actual personal zeal for 
@ cause or party, isa crime. On the contrary, as the sign 
of an active interest in the fortunes of the country, it 
may be said to be evidence of a failing which leans rather 
to the side of virtue. But the recent proceedings in 
Midlothian show in practice—it has always been evident 
enough intheory—to what the systemamounts. Should this 
“Asylum” attemptsucceed, active electioneering agents have 
a glorious future before them. The older plan of faggot- 
ing had certain disadvantages. It could not be dishonestly 
carried out without conduct unpleasant to men of honour, 
and it could not be honestly carried out without entangl- 
ing the freeholds of the chief proprietors in a manner 
which even an ardent politician might be inclined hardly 
to relish. The new plan is free from all these difficulties. 
All large towns have a disposition to overflow into the 
adjoining counties, and the centrifugal tendency of those 
voters who inhabit houses of the lowest electoral value is 
particularly marked. Modern building is very rapid, and 
there is generally plenty of capital available for operations 
which combine the advantages of a tolerably safe and 
good investment with a certain electoral gain. There are 
plenty of towns in England where it would be perfectly 
practicable to throw a solid body of some thousand voters 
into a neighbouring county in this way. It is true that 
the Ballot interposes some difficulty in the way of keeping 
the voters “straight”; but, as in the great majority 
of cases the houses would be made cheap and attractive, 
and the payments would be spread over a great number 
of years, self-interest might be trusted to make tenants 
steady, at any rate at the particular election in view of 
which the faggots were created. Elections would in this 
way become a mere farce, and the result would depend on 
the longest purse and the adroitest management as di- 
rectly as in the days of open bribery. Of course to the eye 
of strict justice there is nothing more immoral or improper 
in creating 160 votes in a batch than in creating them 
singly. The result is, however, more startling to the 
general eye, and therefore likely to have more effect on the 
general mind. There is no need to credit the promoters 
of the “ Asylum ” with the long-sighted design of making 
faggoting impossible in the near future; but it is more 
than probable that their smartness, whether it succeed or 
uot in its immediate object, may have that effect. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 


ig two sides that are proverbially represented in most 
controversies are not wanting in the movement which 
has lately been set on foot for giving the Chairman of the 
London School Board a salary. The question has been 
raised by the presentation of a memorial setting forth the 
growing work of the Board and the consequent import- 
ance of its commanding the entire services of its Chair- 
man. It is further stated that he would thus be enabled 
to exercise a more efficient control over the expenditure 
and work of the Board, and, by way of conclusion, that 
the position of the Board demands that it should be placed 
on a similar footing to that of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. This last argument does not impress us as very 
weighty. If the London School Board is not already 
respectable enough to stand comparison with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, it is not clear how it is to 
become so by the mere fact that it devotes 2,000l. a year 
out of the rates to the payment of its Chairman. Sir 
Cuar.es Reep will be Sir Reep still, whether he 
is paid or unpaid; and though we should shrink from a 
task so invidious as that of comparing him with Sir 
James Hoae, we should be no more ready to do so than weare 
if he drew an official income of the same amount. It is 


Chairman should not be without a decent coat to his back, 
and that his shoes should uniformly be good enough to 
resist bad weather; but, supposing these essentials to be 
provided from other sources, that mysterious debt to the 
position of the Board seems to be discharged. The plea 
that if the Chairman had a salary he would be able to 
exercise a more efficient control over expenditure seems to 
be founded on a mistaken estimate of what it is that leads 
to expenditure. If a good deal of money simply slipped 
through the fingers of the Board, stricter ~~ 
on the part of the Chairman might avail to check the 
stream. But, in so far as the London School Board is 
costly to the ratepayers, it is costly by design and policy, 
not by carelessness. If it wasted pence, a Chairman 
always on the watch to see that none rolled on the floor 
might be of some use. But, if it wastes at all, it wastes 
pounds, and the Chairman might be at the office for six 
hours on six days in the week and yet not be able to 
prevent this. He could only make the intentions of the 
Board economical by influencing their votes, and if the 
Board wish to save money, they can prove their desire by 
their votes with or without a Chairman. 

There remains, therefore, the argument that, if the 
Board had the entire services of their Chairman, he would 
be able to exercise more efficient control over their 
general work. Undoubtedly there is force in this rea- 
soning. A permanent Chairman is almost essential to 
the efficiency of any committee, and it is contended that 
if he were paid this advantage would be reaped toa much 
larger extent. If the public pay for fixed and constant 
service, they have a right to see that they bave it; but 
the knowledge that service is gratuitous forces them to 
put up with whatever they can get. You cannot look a 
gift chairman in the mouth any more than a gift horse. It 
is farther insisted that the range of choice would be wider. 
The Board are not obliged to choose their Chairman from 
among themselves. They may elect any one they like, and 
if they have a salary to offer, they might hope to command 
the services of many capable men outside who could not 
give the necessary time to the work if they had to make 
their living in some other way at the same time. 

To this it may be answered, first, that much of the 
gain that is anticipated from the appointment of a paid 
Chairman has already been realized by other means. The 
Board has an exceedingly able Secretary in Mr. Croan, to 
whom it pays 1,200/.a year. When the duties and pay of 
this official were settled, it was with the knowledge that he 
would be required to supply that element of continuous 
supervision which must be given by some one, but may be 
given indifferently either by a Chairman or a Secretary. 
It is not alleged that this arrangement has broken down, 
that Mr. Croap has proved incompetent to do the work 
assigned to him, or that any new work has been discovered 
which does not fall within the province of a Secretary. 
It is highly improbable that the efficiency of the 
Board would be promoted by the retirement of Mr. 
Croan; and if the Chairman as well as the Secretary 


are highly paid officials, the salary of the former is u 
clear addition to the expenditure, without, so far as is 


certainly due to the position of the School Board that its ° 
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shown, any corresponding addition to value received. The 
public would not be paying for fixed and constant service 
which they now do not get and then would get. They 
would be paying 2,00ol. a year more than at present for 
fixed and constant service which they already toa large 
extent possess, although in a different form. As regards 
the alleged extension of the range of choice, it is not at all 
certain that any such extension would be secured, or 
indeed that it is required. As a rule, it is more reasonable 
that the Board should choose its Chairman from among 
its own members; and if a large salary were at- 
tached to the office, it would be more than ever unlikely 
that the members should agree to pass a self-denying 
ordinance. If it be an advantage that the Chairman should 
be taken from outside, the Board will be at least as 
ready to give the public this advantage if the honour 
which they forego for themselves is of no money value. 
Nor in the case of the London School Board is there the 
slightest danger that the office would go begging because 
no salary was attached to it. India, the public service, 
and political life supply a constant succession of men of 
greater or less eminence who from one cause or another 
have their time very much on their hands, and are only 
anxious to find employment for it which they can at least 
persuade themselves is useful. The reason which prevents 
more men of this class from coming forward as candidates 
for membership of the Board is not their inability 
to give their labour for nothing, but their dislike to the 
cost and burden of the election. There can be little 
doubt that at this moment the Board might command the 
exclusive services of half-a-dozen very proper Chairmen if 
it were announced that Sir Cuartes Reep had resigned, and 
that his successor would not be a member of the Board. 

In spite, therefore, of the many distinguished names 
which appear at the end of the memorial, the resolution 
ultimately come to by the Board seems a sound one. It 
is “inexpedient that the Board should entertain the prayer 
“ of the memorial” until some evidence has been shown 
that the present distribution of the work between the 
Chairman and the Secretary needs to be revised, or 
that the Board is unable to find a competent Chair- 
man unless it is prepared to pay him. In point 
of fact, the movement seems to have been begun at 
the wrong end. The Board are the persons who would 
suffer most directly and immediately by the want of 
ae chairmanship ; and, if the Board had applied to the 

ducation Department, or to Parliament, for leave to pro- 
vide a salary, nothing could have been more natural. They 
might or might not have been able to make good their 
point; but no one could have disputed their right to 
raise it. In the present case, however, we have the 
general public—which, so long as the work of the Board 
is properly done, has no special interest in the machinery 
by which it is done—coming forward to move the Board 
to make, for its own interest, a change the convenience of 
which has never suggested itself to the persons most 
immediately concerned. If the Board had plainly broken 
down under its work, it would be a different matter. 
But, so long as it is not alleged that the system of unpaid 
chairmanship has proved inadequate to the demands 
made on it, there seems to be no need to urge the Board 
to replace it by a system of which nothing is certainly 
known except that it would increase the expenses of 
elementary education in London by an appreciable, if small, 
amount. 


CORNER MEN, 


A SENTENCE passed this week by Lord Justice Bretr 
at the Manchester Assizes recalls a state of things 
which it was hoped had altogether passed away. In the 
early days of the present Government, before there was 
an Eastern question or a foreign policy, much used to be 
heard about the terror in which Liverpool and other 
Northern towns were kept by a type of ruffian scarcely to 
be found elsewhere. The “corner man” seemed to be 
superior to the personal motives which ordinarily lead to 
the commission of violent assaults. He seldom rifled his 
victim’s pockets ; or, if he did, it was rather for the sake 
of the violence which accompanied the robbery than from 
any sordid love of gain. Nor did he often cherish any 
—— grudge against him. The name which the class 

ad earned for itself exactly expressed its peculiar tastes. 
The corner man was undiscriminating in his assaults. 


He took people as they came. The more unoffending 
the passer-by, the more pleasure he felt in knocking 
him down and kicking him. Some five or six years 
ago these cases became either more frequent or more 
brutal, and for a time there was a genuine desire to make 
anend of them. Unfortunately the public got hold of a 
wrong notion as to the proper method of dealing with 
them. It was assumed, without much inquiry, that 
what was needed was a change in the kind of punish- 
ment dealt out to the offenders. This was a natural sup- 
position, in so far that it was only reasonable to take 
for granted that all that the existing law could do to sup- 
press crimes of this sort had already been tried. Accord- 
ingly, most of the discussions provoked by the panic went 
on the theory that penal servitude had been tried, and had 
been found to have no terrors; and the substitute commonly 
demanded was flogging. The mere mention of the lash 
being enough to madden a certain sect of philanthropists, 
the controversy soon degenerated into a wrangle as to 
whether a man whose ordinary amusement consisted in 
kicking a stranger whe had done him no harm until there 
was only just enough life left in him to secure the as- 
sailant against a charge of murder would or not be 
brutalized by a dozen strokes of the cat. Long before this 
unprofitable discussion had ended people had got tired of 
the whole question; and the corner men, either from a 
desire that their calling should not occupy too large a 
space in the public imagination, or because some of their 
number got exceptionally heavy sentences, became more 
moderate in their pursuit of pleasure, and for a time 
withdrew themselves from view. The trial which has 
suggested this retrospect seems to show that this retire- 
ment has not been complete. If no one becomes bad 
all at once, it is plain that the two men who were sen- 
tenced by Lord Justice Brerr to twenty roe penal 
servitude are not novices in the art. Had they been so, 
they would have been content with a single achievement 
in a single night. Instead of this, they knocked down 
and kicked into insensibility three men in the space of 
about two hours. In each case the assault was perfectly 
unprovoked. The prisoners had no grudge to avenge, no 
gain to come by. The sole reason they had for kicking 
any one of the three men was that he was there to be 


_kicked. They were corner men, and they simply did as 


corner men are wont to do. 


When this question was last under discussion, it was 
pointed out by several of the judges that the reason why 
these crimes were committed lay presumably not in the 
nature of the punishment, but in its uncertainty. In cases 
of murder, the criminal has two chances of escape. He 
may never be identified, or the evidence may be insufficient 
to convict him. In cases of assault, though the injury in- 
flicted and consequently the pleasure felt by the injurer 
is little less than in cases of murder, a third and more 
encouraging chance is added. He may be identified, and 
the evidence may be sufficient to convict him, and yet he 
may get off with a few months’ imprisonment. The cause 
of this difference is the disposition of magistrates to deal 
summarily with offences which it was never intended 
should be treated in this way. The law gives them 
the option of sending men accused of aggravated assault 
for trial, or sentencing them to a term of imprisonment 
somewhat longer than that with which lesser assaults are 
punished. It is probable that the intention of the Legis- 
lature was that this liberty of dealing with the case them- 
selves should be used where the offence, though technically 
amounting to an aggravated assault, is, in fact, of a less 
serious character. The istrates have for the most 

rt interpreted the Act in a much wider sense. They 
hive even invented a formula which they seem to regard 
as justifying them in dealing summarily with an assault of 
more than common brutality. They say that the offender 
richly deserves to be committed for trial, and that 
they have a great mind to give him his deserts. 
Having thus satisfied their consciences, they proceed 
as usual to pass an immediate, and thereforea light, sentence 
on him. He goes away to prison for six months, pro- 
bably observing with great truth, as he leaves the court, 
that he could do that on his head ; and at the end of that 
time he comes out the same man as he went in, except that 
enforced abstinence has made him healthier. There is no 
inducement in all this not to resume his old calling. He 
has not had time to forget its delights, and his old com- 
rades are probably still engaged in it. The result is that 
he remains a corner man to the end of the chapter, and, if 
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‘invariably sent for trial, and that the sentence in case 


‘tude, the trade of corner man would rapidly become un- 
‘popular. Revenge is sweet, and gain is sweet, and men 


‘judges ; they must always visit the offence, in the case of 


‘broad, well defined, and pregnant with meaning; while Conti- 
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he is lucky, never comes to any more harm than on the 
oceasion when he was first arrested. 

In the present instance, happily for the inhabitants of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, the corner men flew at higher game 
than ordinary. If they had assaulted a man of their 
own class, they might very possibly have now been resting 
from their labours in the county gaol, with the prospect of 
coming out again into the cmoery air in the long days and 
genial weather of July. Instead of this, they kicked a 
solicitor. ‘The indignation of the magistrates was roused ; 
the case was sent for trial at the assizes; and, instead of 
the ill-placed benevolence of a Justice of the Peace, the 
corner men were confronted by the wise severity of Lord 
Justice Bretr. There can be little question that, if it be- 
came universally known that assaults of this kind were 


of conviction was invariably a long term of penal servi- 


will risk or defy penal servitude, as they will risk or 
defy death itself, in order to gratify their love of either. 
But it is highly improbable that they will defy penal 
servitude in order to enjoy the pleasure of half mur- 
dering a stranger against whom they bear no malice, and 
from whom they expect to gain nothing. The crime 
has its origin, no doubt, in a mere brutalized love of in- 
flicting pain. But this passion would be kept within 
bounds if the wane yea of it inevitably carried with it 
twenty years of penal servitude. The two requisites for the 
complete suppression of crimes of this character are cer- 
tainty and severity of punishment. To secure the first 
rests with the magistrates; they must always send such 
eases for trial. To secure the second rests with the 


conviction, with a very heavy penalty. If either magis- 
trates or judges are found to disregard their plain duty in 
these respects, they ought to be brought to a wiser mind 
by some restriction of the discretion which the law now 
gives them. 


WHAT IS A JINGO? 


T cannot escape the notice of those who have observed the course | 
of public atlairs in England and in Europe generally during | 

the last few years, that new forces are at work which tend to the | 
disintegration of the orthodox political parties. Forty years ago 
the distinction between Liberal and Conservative in England was 


nental Liberals were content in general to take their cue from 
England. Abroad the old Liberalism of the English type is now 
ata discount. In Germany Parliament obeys willingly one man 
in whom it has confidence. In the works of one of the ablest 
political writers whom Germany possesses—Professor Heinrich 
von Treitschke—the development of a Parliamentary Liberal after 
the English fashion into (to calla new thing by a new name) a 
sort of Liberal Absolutist may be traced by any reader. In 
Italy the mass of political men ne to be absolutely without 
any compass to guide them, and Parliamentary parties are in a 
state of confusion so inextrieable, and of paralysis so complete, that 
there seems at times no way of restoration except by means which 
it is not pleasant to discuss. Even in France, where Parliamentary 
ewe as a reality, and not merely as a misleading name for 
arliamentary publicity, seems to have the best chance on the Con- 
tinent, the type of Liberal has wholly changed since the days of 
the July Monarchy. In England many persons cannot but feel that, 
if foreign affairs were put out of the question, and if the British 
Empire were a matter of past history, there is no particular reason 
why the moderate men on the two sides of the House of Commons 
should not change places. The Tory of the old school Teposes with 
other historical fossils; the Radical of the new school is as alien 
from the moderate Liberal as he is from the moderate Conserva- 
tive. The moderate Liberal does not in his heart wish to see the 
Church of England disestablished, or to do more on the question 
of the land than remove the artificial restrictions which prevent | 
its freer circulation ; though what he may consent to do rather | 
than sacrifice the Radical and Nonconformist alliance is another | 
matter. People are now asking themselves afresh the question, | 
What are the genuine, living forces now opposed to one another in | 
the country, the forces of which parties should be always the 
expression, and by which parties are in the long run compelled to 
themselves ? 

In home affairs the problem is more complicated and obscure ;_ 
but it is a right instinct which has led the two parties to stake | 
their fortunes at the next election on the foreign policy of the | 
Government. Taking each as a whole, the foreign policy of | 
the last three years and that of Mr. Gladstone's Administration are | 
different in their aim, their spirit, their method, and their result. | 


‘This is felt and admitted on both sides; and the country will | ministration would seem a foolish and puritanic scrupulosi 


make a rough estimate whichever way it answers; but there are 
persons whom a rough estimate does not satisfy, and who want to 
get a clear sight of the principles at work on both sides. They 
want to study a little more fully, not only those poor interpreters, 
the avowed doctrines of the two parties, but their temper, their 
mental attitude, their bearing, their history, their general dispo- 
sition and character. They want, above all, to find out what are 
the influences likely to tell in the future, and how far it is pos- 
sible to discriminate and measure them. To gain these ends they 
will do their best to clear their minds of prejudice, and they will 
assiduously frequent the society and listen to the conversation of 
men of all parties, from the Radical who thinks the British Empire 
a misfortune which cannot too soon be mended, to the firmest 
believer in the imperial destiny of this country. 

Chance has given currency to a word which possibly may 
one day become as widely known and as respectable as the name 
of Whig or Tory—the word “Jingo.” An English traveller 
abroad is said to have been not long ago asked the question 
by a Continental politician, “Mais, qu’est-ce que c’est donc, 
monsieur, que ce Jingo?” His own ideas on the matter not being 
very clearly defined, he made answer, with delusive playfulness, 
that it was Mr. Gladstone's familiar spirit. The epithet is now used 
by Liberal speakers, even by the most moderate and eminent of 
them, as a convenient missile to fling at their opponents, and by 
Radicals it is applied freely, and one may say indiscriminately, to all 
who desire to maintain the honourand integrity of the British Lmpire. 
A word which the political excitement of the last three years has 
engraved so deeply in people’s memories, and which the excitement 
of the next elections will perhaps fix there still more firmly, cannot 
be soon forgotten; and even if it does not attain hereafter to the 
classic dignity of the two names cited above, its place in history 
is already won. But then what is a Jingo exactly? Is it a man 
who believes in-what Lord Derby calls “ gunpowder and glory,” 
whatever this may mean? Is it a man who wants to fight every- 
body all round, if such aman there be? If we turn to that 
celebrated refrain which has given currency to the word, and which 
will be remembered longer than many verses of greater lyrical 
value, we can find nothing more in it than the expression of a 
modest firmness and self-reliance. It breathes defence, not 
defiance. It affirms that we have no desire for war, but that, 
should war arise, we have the means to faceit. This temperate 
affirmation is clenched with an oath, reprehensible indeed, and by 
no means refined, but far less objectionable than many other such 
words that we unfortunately hear even from the Liberal working- 
man as we walk along the streets. Since there is nothing in the 
origin of the word, as a political term, which explains the use 
made of it, and since philology has no key by which to unlock its 
significance, where are we to turn for an explanation? We shall 
tind a clue in the policy and temper of the men who use it as a 
term of reproach. 

Bearing this in mind, we see that Jingoism comes to pretty 
much the same thing as another word also used by the same sort 
of people as a term of reproach—namely, “ Imperialism.” And 
this again is a word which can have all sorts of meanings given to 
it. It may mean a policy which rests on the mere lust of conquest, and 
which wantonly crushes the free development of other peoples, or 
a policy which rests on the fact that some nations or races are too 
young, and some too old, to dispense, without loss to themselves, 
of the government or guidance or protection of others more fortu- 
nately situated. The latter policy may be as wise and beneficent 
as the former is criminal and destructive. Juggling with words of 
several meanings is a favourite trick of demagogues. They know that 
the wits of a popular audience are not sharp enongh to detect 
sleight-of-hand. ‘The believer in the one sort of Imperialism can 
always be charged with the sins of the other, and the wars 
which the maintenance of every Empire or State from time to 
time renders necessary form the peg on which the accusation can 
be hung. The reproach, however, which may attach to the word 
Jingo has not deterred many persons from adopting, and even from 
glorying in it. Such persons are much more numerous than might 
be supposed, and the Imperial policy which they support is not 
the result of any explosion of feeling, but has been carefully 
thought out and adopted after mature deliberation. Their opinions 
may have the same interest to those who think them most 
foolish and wicked which the sentiments and reasonings of Non- 
conformists have to those who uphold the Church of England. 
Their policy, whatever one may think of it, is a fact and a power, 
and therefore should neither be ignored nor misrepresented. We 
heard much a few years ago of the philosophical Radical—he was 
then a phenomenon to be studied—and if he had now as much 
influence in the country as the unphilosophical Radical has, 
we should continue to study him. On the same ground, if on 
no other, it is worth while to set forth, as best we may, the senti- 
ment and policy of the Jingo, which we take to be no more than 
the antithesis, in foreign and Imperial matters, of the sentiment 
and policy of the average Radical. 

The Jingo reasons as follows. “ Wisely or not, we have got 
world-wide empire. Perhaps it would have been more prudent if, 
a century or two ago, we had resisted the impulses which led us 
to cross the oceans. It is true that, had we done so, the United 
States—that ideal of the anti-Jingo—would never have been 
founded. It is true that India would probably have been, and 
would be now, either the prey to chronic anarchy or else under 
the rule of those to whom the justice and honesty of ; 
ty. It 


before long be called on to say which it likes best. It can only | is true that, from the mere fact of over-population, we should 
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long ago have been forced to keep down our numbers by cutting 
one another's throats. But these and other results of a stay-at- 
home Fane are matters of speculation. ‘The fact is that, whether 
wickedly, or by a blind chance, or providentially, we are now the 
owners of an empire to which the only parallel which can be 
found in history is that of Rome, and which in certain respects is 
an empire still more wonderful and imposing. This we consider 
to be an achievement of which we may fairly be proud. We know 
well what labour and danger and responsibility it involves ; but to 
what end has a race been endowed with the toughness, the 
activity, the enterprise, and the stability which appear to charac- 
terize the English race, if it is to shrink from work which involves 
labour and danger and responsibility? By no act of our own, 
but by the working of historical laws,a great part of the human 
race, especially in Asia, is in such a condition that it must be either 
a prey to the spoileror governed and protected by a strong Power. 
There is no Power on earth except England which possesses 
the strength and the goodwill needed to rule these nations rightly. 
We have no longer the choice whether to go there or not; we are 
there; we are pledged to govern and defend them. Those who 
deride an imperial policy in England show about as much sense 
as those who should recommend an imperial policy to Belgium or 
Switzerland. Such a policy is dictated by the situation in which 
we find ourselves, and by the duty which we owe to those millions 
who without us would be plunged into sufferings without measure 
orend, These considerations are decisive, even if conquest, if the 
getting of an empire, were the wicked thing which you say that 
itis. But this again we deny. There are just and there are 
unjust conquests. You Radicals are fond, when talking of Tory 
landowners, of saying that the soil is a natural monopoly, that no 
man has an absolute right to it, and that those who use it ill may 
fairly be made to surrender it to those who will use it well. On 
such grounds you yourselves demand the expulsion of the un- 
speakable Turk from Europe. It is only when your own country, 
during a Conservative administration, acts on this principle that 


it becomes immoral. The United States were founded and have | 


grown through a stronger and more gifted race taking away the 
soil from an inferior one, and by killing off the occupiers by the 
sword, and, what is worse, by the brandy-bottle. Our own country 
became what it is through Teutonic invaders conquering and rob- 
bing, as you would call it, a Celtic population, and being in its turn 
conquered and robbed by Normans. 1t was thus that the Hebrews, 
Jingoes in those days to the core, won for themselves the land 
flowing with milk and honey; it was thus, to go back to a yet 
remoter time, that the Ind manic race made its way to Europe ; 
it was thus that the Roman Empire, notwithstanding the crimes 
which too often marked its history, secured for ages comparative 
order and good government throughout the greater part of the then 
known world ; it was thus that every State now standing in the 
world has been built up. In denouncing as immoral the instincts 
that lead men to seek adventure, to brave difliculty and danger, 
to fight if need be, to conquer, to rule, to be honoured and followed 
by others, you are only saying that no nation ever became great 
except by immoral means, for without these instincts no nation ever 
did become great. Say what you will, you cannot get out of this 
dilemma. ‘That race must predominate in the world which, after 
making provision for a vigorous national life at home, has the most 
surplus population, energy, enterprise, and talentto spare. Ifyou 
said that we must take care to predominate to the welfare and not 
to the detriment of others, well and good: but you say that we 
should not predominate at all. You go about apologizing for the 
greatness of your country. When in office you made such an 
impression on foreign statesmen that they ignored you alto- 


_gether, except on one occasion to make you pay them for 


allowing, through mere feebleness of will and inability to see 
how your acts would be regarded abroad, a ship to leave an 
English port to prey upon their commerce, and on auother 
occasion to obtain the cheap renown of giving you a slap in the 
face. Your return to office may be the signal for a war vaster 
and more terrible than any which the world has seen. And for 
this reason, Half the Continent is only watching for a good 
opportunity to spring at the throat of the other. It is a matter of 
certainty that, should a favourable occasion arise, France and 
Russia will attack Germany, Against this danger the Austro- 
German alliance has been formed. It is very possible that Italy 
might be drawn into the confliet; and it is almost certain that 
the Eastern question would again enter into an acute stage, that the 
Turkish Empire would be finally broken up, and that the whole 
South-East of Europe and agreat part of Asia would be plunged into 
anarchy, These are no remote dangers; already one can almost 
see the writing on the wall. Youcharge us with being indifferent 
to human life and human suffering. It is to save life and to 
prevent suffering that we wish to keep out of office men pledged 
to the effacement of England. We know what stuff you are made 
of; we know how you have acted in the past. The belief that 
a Liberal Administration would be neutral in a European war is a 
direct encouragement to intending disturbers of the peace. The 
belief, on the other hand, that, in the case of a war wautonly 
begun by any European Government, England would take an 
active part against the aggressors, would dv more than anything 
else to restrain Powers which harbour aggressive intentions, and 
to stave off, and perhaps, through delaying it, to prevent alto- 
gether, a catastrophe which no humane and reasonable person can 
think of without dismay. 

“We belong, where the British Empire is concerned, to no 


dissolution being sown we would gladly support either party 
against the other. We think at the present moment that 
the Conservative party is more likely to do this work than 
you, who revile us as Jingoes, are; and therefore—reserving 
our opinion as to the wisdom of particular measures of policy 
—we at present s the Conservative party. But. there 
is no reason why a Liberal should not be a Jingo also; and 
whoever should convert the Liberal party to Jingoism would 
confer as great a benefit on that party as he would on the 
country at large. We believe we make no mistake in say- 
ing that, besides those members of the party who have openly 
avowed themselves in foreign affairs supporters of the Government 
rather than of the Opposition, there are in the Liberal ranks not a 
few disguised Jingoes. It may be thata Liberal Government in 
office would be forced by circumstances to adopt the policy which 
it has decried in Opposition. But it is hard to see how this could 
happen during the lifetime of the two men of most genius and 
authority in the party. As matters stand, the Jingo, if he happens 
to be a Liberal and has the courage of his opinions, must on 
foreign questions act with the Conservatives.” 

Some such statement as this is what a Jingo would have to make 
if called on to give a reason for the faith that isin him. There is 
much in it which the great majority of Englishmen can subscribe 
to without hesitation. Parts of it may appear exaggerated, the 
fruit of imaginative hopes and fears. What makes it desirable to 
state it clearly and fully is that it is held firmly by a large number 


of people. 


THE HUMOURS OF GAMBLING. 


is truth in wine,” says the maxim which the wisdom 

of the world owes to the wit of Alcwus, It is no less 
certain that there is truth in the card-table, or in the wheel of 
roulette, or rather that these things are touchstones of the cha- 
racter of men or women. Fortunately, or unfortunately, it is no 
longer easy to watch people as they frankly display their natures 
and tempers, their courage and cowardice, under the stress of good 
or bad fortune. Once every gentleman’s house had these touch- 
stones; the table for ombre, or quadrille, or whist, or (when cards 
were under the ban of law) the E. O. table, where a game was 
played which needs some explanation. A circular table was 
divided by rays which spread trom a small circle in the centre. 
Each division was marked with the letters E and O alternately. 
The gamblers placed their stakes in these divisions, a little totem 
was spun in the middie of the board, ran out, and fell either into 
a division marked O or marked E. The bank paid people who 
had staked on the lucky letter, and raked in the gold of the unfor- 
tunates who had backed the wrong vowel. The simple nature of 
this sport proves how keen our ancestors were in the pursuit of 
these significant pleasures which we now neglect. ‘lhe moral 
Teuton has shut up the palaces of Truth at Baden and Homburg, 
and it is only the austere Prince of Monaco who allows the heirs 
of M. Blane to try the character of visitors from all parts of the 
world. Here Japanese, Russians, Spaniards, English, French, and 
Americans still display the seamy sides of their nature to public in- 
spection. In the rooms at Monte Carlo, in an air not wholly fresh or 
pure, the consumptive patients of Mentone and Cannes pass feverish 
hours. Round Monte Carlo quite a legend of gamblers’ adven- 
tures have grown, and the people tell a hundred anecdotes of good 
and bad luck, of failure and success, of croupiers, and the thieves 
who pick up orphan and neglected stakes, aud who are called /es 
St. Vincent de Paul, 

The Riviera is a kind of hothouse of the gymbling passion, 
which flourishes among rich and idle people, as the palms and 
the lemon-trees flourish in the southern sun, ‘The sight of all the 
gold and banknotes, scattered as profusely as if they were mere 
theatrical properties, on the tables of Monte Carlo, fosters rapacity 
and greed. This, at least, is the ordinary moralist’s view of the 
matter. Yet itis noticeable that people who are not at all avaricious 
are often unable to resist the temptation to play. That temptation 
really appeals to men’s vanity. ‘lhey believe in their own luck, 
and are eager to throw a main with Dame Fortune. Many 
tales are always being told at Monte Carlo about her caprices. 
Six years ago, for example, a young man went up to one 
of the roulette-tables as soon as it opened, and placed nine 
napoleons (the maximum) on number 13, with as many other coins 
as the rules permit en cheval, or on the sides of the square which 
encloses the number. For three consecutive times 13 came up, 
and the fortunate youth informed the company that he had fallen 
asleep at Ventimiglia, (where the Italian Custom-house examines 
luggage), had dreamed of 13, and had returned to back his 

This story gives an example of a characteristic which exists in 
most human hearts, and which roulette brings to the surface. We 
are all fetichists at the bottom, and are influenced by purely irra- 
tional superstitions. Thus one man will persist in backing the 
number of the ticket which he receives for his umbrella; another 
notices the number of the garden-seat on which he sits beside the 
Mediterranean; a third has in a pocket a little piece of the 
rope with which some suicide hanged himself. Others have odd 
ways of staking their money. A man will lay down a bank-note 
on blank at Zrente et Quarante, and then rush to the end of the 
room that he may not hear the words of doom pronounced by the 


party. To maintain it intact and to prevent the seeds of its future | croupier. At Zrente et Quarante these words are exciting enough. 
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ness. It is an amusing trait in the natural history of the croupier 


-often has some respectable trade, which he exercises at home; he 


. story is told of the impassiveness of the croupier. It was at Baden- 


_always seeing,” suid the old man, “ he is no novelty here.” “ And 


mering. There was nothing to be done but to pay the money. M. 
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As most —_ know, the croupier deals out one row of cards for 
rouge, and stops as soon as he has d thirty-one ; and another 
row of cards is dealt for noire in the same way. The row which 
reaches thirty-one by the lower number of points is the winner. 
It is on record that rouge once made thirty-two, an extremely good 
point ; that twenty-four had been dealt for notre, and that then seven 
aces in succession were laid down, making noire the gainer with 
thirty-one. The disappointment of the backers of rouge 
may be imagined. It is odd that, among all the despe- 
zate people who shoot themselves at Monte Carlo, not one 
has spared a bullet for the croupier who deals out destiny. 
Very lately some traveller chanced to knock at the door of a 
lonely American shanty. No one answering, the traveller entered. 
He saw a dead man sitting at a card-table, with the blue mark of 
a bullet-wound in his forehead. The murder was easily ex- 

ined. The dead man held four aces in his stiffened hand. 

posite him on the rough log-table lay four kings, with which 
his opponent had hoped to win, and, being met with four aces, 
had taken a hasty revenge. Now confirmed gamblers believe 
religiously in the good and bad effect which certain croupiers 
exercise on their fortunes. One croupier always deals in such a 
way that there are no regular “rans” or séries, not even a run of 
alternate blacks and reds, Another is a more fortunate croupier ; 
when his hand is in, “runs” are not infrequent. As the dream of 
the gambler is to back a run and see his capital doubled at every 
coup, this croupier’s luck is eagerly followed, and he receives 
elegant presents of cigars and champagne. It is unnecessary to 
add that these observances are as purely superstitious as the red 
man’s dance round his red cedar-tree. Croupiers know the value 
of their place too well to try the trick of substituting arranged 
packs of cards for those of the direction, and theories of their luck 
are wholly fantastic. 

Croupiers do not seem more interesting than bank clerks to the 
world at large; but their ways and their society have a kind 
of fascination for confirmed gamblers. They know many stories 
of Fortune’s freakishness—for example, of the curious absence of 
‘the number 17 at Homburg, which ruined the half of gambling 
Europe. For ten days, at a certain roulette table, 17 never came 
‘up, never took its turn with its thirty-five brethren. The strange 
news was telegraphed to Baden Baden and Ems, and the public 
crowded to Homburg to back 17, “ which must come up soon, you 
know,” as people say. Few people could wait till 17 did emerge, | 
and the bank in consequence of this craze did a really good busi- | 


that the functionaries of the card-tables are much greater men than 
their comrades of the roulette-table. The former are messieurs, 
the latter, simply hommes. In private life they are often good 
friends enough, but their wives do not visit each other. When he 
is not spinning the little ball or dealing out the cards, the croupier 


is a tailor, a waiter, perhaps a fencing-master. Rather a good 


Baden, between Sadowa and Sedan; the ruler of Germany was 
walking in one of thealleys with the Emperorof France. The crowd 
had deserted the tables to stare at these great monarchs, Some 
one asked the senior croupier, /e péve Martin, why he did not take 
a holiday and see the crowned heads. “ King William we are 


the Emperor Napoleon ?”—“ Ah, the Emperor, he still owes the 
bank twenty-five louis.” 

The bank in M. Blanc’s time was not the impersonal thing 
‘which we presume it is to-day. There was a whole legend about 
the eccentricities of M. Blanc. Once a ruined player forced his 
way into the bedroom of the banker, and asked for 10,000 francs. 
M. Blanc replied that he must consult his partners. The gambler 
‘then locked the bedroom door, and began to hammer a great nail 
into the wall. ‘ What do you mean, sir?” asked the old man, in 
arage. ‘ Why, I mean to hang you to this nail, unless you open 
that bureau and pay the 10,000 francs,” said the other, still ham- 


Blanc had his superstitions, like his patrons; and, when he was 
at Monte Carlo, played “ patience” all day, to judge, by the results, 
how his other banks were prospering in Germany. He once 
= ag himself at Homburg. The day was very hot, and Mme. 
had come out into the gardens without a sun-umbrella. She 
bought a very pretty one, which cost four louis; and M. Blanc, 
who hated paying away small sums, tried to win back the expense 
at the card-table. He would not take the chair which one of the 
servants hastened to offer him. He put down two louis on xoire, 
won, then lost, after many losses took a seat, and stayed at the 
tables till they closed. By that time the umbrella had cost 91,000 
francs. From this veracious anecdote we gather that M. Blanc would | 
have made a thoroughly bad gambler. A good gambler backs his 
good luck with courage, and leaves off playing when he is not in 
the vein. A bad bier has no pluck when he is winning, but 
backs his bad luck with desperate tenacity. M. Blanc had all the ' 
courage of the Chevalier du Barri, the worthy uncle of Mr. Barry 
Lyndon. The usual maximum at the card-table is 12,000 francs, 
beyond which sum a player may not increase his stake. The great 
Garcia, that hero of Spain, found these limits (which make the 
fortune of the bank, for they stop all martingales, or systems of 
doubling) too narrow for his genius. He asked M. Blanc to let 
him raise the maximum to 60,000 francs, to which the banker | 
courteously assented. In a few weeks the victorious Garcia | 
borrowed a few louis from the bank to take him back to Paris. | 
M, Blanc, if we may believe M. des Perriéres, to whom we owe | 


much of this biographical information, had a genius for advertise< 
ment. In Monaco, as in many other towns on the Riviera, a rite 
is performed on Good Friday which draws great crowds, but too 
closely reminds the spectator of the spring festival of Adonis in 
ancient Greece. M. Blane seized the opportunity, and placarded 
Nice with advertisements in these terms :— 
DE Monaco. 
Grande Procession Allégorique. 
A lOccasion du VENDREDI-SAINT 
Iln’y aura qu’un Dewi-Rerarr. 


That is to say, on Good Friday the bank would only take half of its 
usual advantages, 

A place like Monte Carlo, full of money, and full of dupes, 
naturally attracts gentlemen who correct the errors of Fortune in 
ways more or less ingenious. A certain Comte de Montvilliers 
has left a legendary fame. At Wiesbaden he found out a way of 
stopping the gas by which the rooms were lighted. He laid his 
plans well, in a moment all was dark, and the Count was off with 
an armful of banknotes, and as much gold as the ancestors of the 
Alemeonide carried from the treasure-house of Croesus, Next 
night the rooms were lighted with lamps. Montvilliers, who was 
an intelligent bandit, changed his method. He ma to sneak 
under a divan in the rooms, and stayed there when all the com- 
pany and the croupiers had departed. When all was darkness and 
silence he crept out, lighted a dark lantern, and uncovered the 
roulette table. With a pair of pincers he gently tightened the 
wires of all the red compartments, so that the roulette ball could 
not easily enter them. Next day he backed black, and naturally 
with success. But a judicious croupier had marked the run on 
black, and examined the roulette wheel. Without saying any- 
thing, he reversed at night the arrangement of Montvilliers, who 
next day lost all he had gained by resolutely backing his favourite 
black. Scoundrels who have not the nerve for these heroic 
measures watch the tables and sweep up the stray money 
of the unobservant. It has happened to us to detect an 
amateur thus removing our stake to another colour, where the 
amateur proved unsuccessful. One of these scoundrels hit on a 
really happy thought. A player had left a large sum of gold on 
red, where it was doubled and doubled again. Two louis rolled 
off, undetected by the owner, to the marked off space called envers, 
where they prospered, and became twenty-four louis. A thief 
who was looking on knew this, and the head croupier was also 
well aware of it, and of the intentions of the robber. But the 
latter succeeded. Sidling up to the real owner of the money, he 
said, “ Sir, will you do mea favour? I have twenty-four louis 
on the envers ; I dare not take them up, for my father-in-law has 
just entered the room, and I have promised him that I will never 
play.” The other bowed politely, raked in his own twenty-four 
pieces of gold, and shortly afterwards presented them to the 
ingenious guardian of orphan moneys. 

We may leave the topic of modern playing at public tables with 
a piece of invaluable advice, borrowed from M. des Perriéres :— 
“ C’est de ne jamais aller au jeu avec la femme que l’on aime, et 
d'éviter méme d'y aller avec celles que l’on n’aime pas.” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S ADDRESS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


=: which less than a century ago, at the time of 
the “ Church and King” riots, was known as a stronghold of 
Toryism and of the Established Church, has been no less conspicuous 
of late years as a centre of Liberalism and Dissent. But it has not 
been one-sided in its religious liberalism. The Roman Catholics 
have for many years held an influential position there, and a cus- 
tom grew up among them between twenty and thirty years ago of 
holding an annual meeting at the Town Hall, when some distin- 
guished personage, clerical or lay, is asked to preside and deliver 
a public address. This year they not unnaturally requested 
Cardinal Newman to occupy the chair, and he accordingly 
addressed them last Tuesday evening, taking for his subject the 
change in the general feeling of the country towards Roman Catholics 
which has occurred during the last thirty years. The choice of 
subject was eminently characteristic of the man. No reader of the 
Apologia—to say nothing of his earlier works—can be unaware 
that Cardinal Newman, like most men of genius, has always 
shown himself very sensitive to the opinion of his fellows, It 
was evidently a keen distress to him personally, over and above 
what he felt as am insult to his religion, when, amid the frenzy of 
the Papal Aggression seare, a speaker in the House of Commons 
gravely described what were in fact the cellars of the Birmingham 
Oratory as “underground dungeons from which no shrieks 
could be heard,” or when, as he now tells us, in a by a 
he knew of, “it was prophesied that, if the Papists got 

upper hand, the streets would flow with blood.” Nor can any 
one reasonably blame him for smarting under the misjudgments 
and a the sympathy of his countrymen. It is no less 
foolish and wrong to ignore public opinion than slavishly to defer 
to it, and it is } erage! true that “the good opinion of others— 
their respect, their good wishes, their sympathy, their kindness— 
is a very great pleasure, a very great gain.” Cardinal Newman 
may therefore pardonably dwell with satisfaction on the contrast 
between the sort of welcome accorded to Cardinal Wiseman by 
Englishmen in 1850, which however was partly the Cardinal's 
own fault, and—as he modestly phrases it--“ their conduct to- 
wards us now.” He was no doubt thinking, though he does not 
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ly say so, of the very different reception given to himself 


“Tast year when he returned from Rome with the same scarlet 


mantle on his shoulders ; and indeed he does speak warmly of “ the 
abounding marks of good will” he has of late years and now again 
recently received from his countrymen. Their respect for him will 
not Se heneet by knowing how sincerely he values it, though his 
life bears witness that it weighs but as dust in the balance when 
any question of conscientious conviction is at stake. But the main 
purport of this address is to indicate the causes which have led to 
so marked a change in the tone of public sentiment, not towards 
himself F popes but towards the Roman Catholic body gener- 
ally, and he specifies three leading reasons for the happier rela- 
tions which now prevail between followers of the rival creeds. 
There is first of course the psychological law of reaction which, 
especially when “a kind-hearted people like Englishmen have 
gone mad,” would make the violence of act and word displayed at 
the time of the Papal ion eventually turn against itself, 
“and then a generous feeling would come over them that perhaps 
they had been too hard upon us.” But closely connected with this 
there was a second reason for the change in the discovery that “ their 
alarm somehow had been unnecessary,” and that the measures to 
which it had given rise were useless as well as unjust. The Act 
of Parliament, passed in haste and repealed at leisure, was vexatious 
and offensive to those at whom it was aimed, but it could have no 
practical effect without proceeding to direct persecution, and of 
that there was no idea. But the third and most important reason, 
to which the Cardinal devotes a considerable portion of his address, 
is of a more — kind. There was, he says, “ a great misunder- 
standing,” which has been removed partly from the very conse- 
uence which was then anticipated and dreaded having actually 
ollowed, that is, from the numerous conversions which have since 
taken place. But here the Cardinal must allow us to interposea remark, 
There had been, mainly through the influence of his own example 
and writings, a great many conversions to the Church of Rome 
before or au ing the time of the Papal Aggression excitement, 
more weighty, if not more numerous, than any which have occurred 
since. And we cannot but think that the converts themselves were 
partly to blame for the misunderstandings to which the Cardinal 
refers. “Of course,” he observes, in reference to a prevalent misinter- 
pretation put by Protestants on the creation of the new hierarchy, 
“it would be very absurd in us, and, I may say, very wicked, if we 
said that this was a heathen country, and needed conversion as a 
heathen country needs it.” But Protestants might be excused 
for taking those who did say so at their word. The move- 
ment we commented on the other day for getting the Elizabethan 
martyrs canonized is notoriously of convert origin, and is 
looked coldly on by old English Roman Catholics, and a 
question addressed by one of the not least distinguished of the 
early Tractarian converts to an Anglican friend—“ When do 
you mean to become a Christian ? ”—represents fairly enough the 
tone cf language, if not of sentiment, too commonly adopted 
amon them at that time. Another prominent convert—who ten 
years, ago signalized himself ae modestly advising the Vatican 
‘Covacil (which he believed to be guided by the Holy Ghost) in 
the name of the whole body of English converts (who had never 
commissioned him to speak for them and whose great leader 
notoriously disagreed with him) to define Papal infallibility— 
quietly states in a work recently published that since the Refor- 
mation the English people “have sunk in religion back to the 
state of savages.” Cardinal Newman’s language is of course of 
another kind. “ There is a widespread knowledge of Christianity 
among us (Englishmen), a love of the main truths, a zeal in their 
behalf, and an admirable prodigality, as I may call it, of contri- 
butions in furthering them.” He adds indeed that this is not 
inconsistent with holding that “they only know half the Gospel,” 
and wishing by all fair and honest means to bring them to a 
knowledge of the rest; on which we might perhaps observe that 
those who have a love and zeal for “the main truths” must 
surely know something more than half the Gospel. The 
Cardinal's point however, in which he is no doubt substantially 
right, is that the better understanding which has come about 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants is largely due to the 
two parties becoming better acquainted with each other. As he 
puts it, “the Catholics in England fifty years ago were an almost 
unknown sect among us,” whereas now, partly through the number 
of converts, partly through the influx from Ireland, such an inter- 
penetration has taken p as could not fail to dissolve many 
prejudices and misconceptions bred from mere ignorance. ‘“ Pro- 
testants have found them to be men whom they could be drawn 
to like and to love quite as much as their fellow-Protestants— 
human beings in whom they could be interested and sympathize 
with, and interchange good offices with, before the question of 
religion came into consideration” ; and hence by a natural process 
“that Guy Fawkes or Duke of Alva sort of Papist, who hitherto 
stood in their minds for the normal representative of a Roman 
Catholic,” has gradually into oblivion. We note with 
pleasure this contemptuous disclaimer of sympathy with persecu- 
tion in the 
The Cardinal goes on to say that this improved mutual under- 
standing has come about not only by closer personal intercourse, 
but also by a knowledge in most cases “not personal and experi- 
iodical press. C) ially, and we think not unjus' 
the kind of influence in this way by Pius 
over English — in dispelling the conventional idea of a Pope 
as “all that is bad”; and that in spite of there being a great deal in 


his acts and policy peculiarly distasteful to Englishmen. Some- 
thing was due no doubt to his misfortunes, which were sure to a 

to their generous sympathies, but more, the Cardinal thinks, to the 
“ series of tableaux ” brought before them in the reports of his re- 
ularity was the magic of his presence, the graceful interming’ 

t him of the human and phy em the humour, the wit, the 
playfulness with which he tem his severity, his naturalness ; 
and then his true eloquence (?) and the resources he had at com- 
mand for meeting with appropriate words the circumstances of 
the moment overcame those who were least likely to be over- 
come.” And he proceeds to recount how a Protestant friend 
of his own, “a man of practised intellect and mature mind,” 
was moved to tears by a discourse of his Holiness at one of 
these receptions. There is much force in this, for there is a 
sense in which it is quite true to say that Pius IX. was popu- 
lar in England, and it is generous of Cardinal Newman to dwell 
upon it, for the late Pope certainly showed no great affection for 
him. But his hearers were evidently intended to draw the moral 
of this eulogy partly from the remark which follows that, notwith- 
standing the persuasive manner in which Pius preached our holy 
religion, “ we have not lost by his being taken away,” inasmuch 
as “in his successor I recognize a depth of thought, a tenderness of 
heart, a winning simplicity, a@ power answering to his name, which 
keep me from lamenting that Pope Pius is no longer here.” The 
words we have ventured to itahcize indicate qualities in which 
everybody must discern, without being wy id told so, a marked 
contrast between the late and the present Pope. 

Cardinal Newman concludes by observing that, while he rejoices 
in the increased friendliness of his countrymen towards Roman 
Catholics, he sees no sign of their being more friendly to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and it seems to him questionable 
whether a country can long continue “in the unnatural position 
of thinking ill of a religion and thinking well of believers in it.” 
One might expect that either dislike of their creed would create 
dislike of its adherents, or goodwill towards them would issue in 
goodwill towards their creed. “How this problem will be 
solved,” are his closing words, “is one of the secrets of the future.” 
The phenomenon thus emphasized is unquestionably a re- 
markable one, the more so when we bear in mind the 
fact previously pointed out by the lecturer, that “the main 
truths ” of the Roman Catholic religion are held in com- 
mon with them by English Christians who are not Roman 
Catholics, And it could hardly fail to occur to a less acute 
observer and reasoner than Cardinal Newman that there must be 
some reason for this persistent distrust of a religion, whose pro- 
fessors have ceased to be looked upon with suspicion or dislike, 
by those who after all hold the same leading doctrines themselves. 
There must surely be something, if not in the creed itself, in the 
existing method of presenting and enforcing it, to account for this 
seeming perversity. The question is too wide a one to enter upon 
in detail here, but two observations, suggested by in the 
address before us, may fitly close our comments upon it. Cardinal 
Newman says of Pius IX., without expressing either approval 
or disapproval of his own, but as what could not fail to 
his popularity in England, “He claimed, he exercised larger 
powers than any other Pope ever did; he committed himself to 
ecclesiastical acts bolder than those of any other Pope.” When 
we think of the Hildebrands, the Innocents, and the Bonifaces 
of medizval history, this language sounds very strong indeed, 
and it was evidently intended to be strong. But how did 
Cardinal Newman himself describe the “ largest” and “ boldest,” 
as well as the most important and far-reaching of these acts of 
autocratic power of Pius IX. shortly before it was consummated ? 
He spoke of it in a letter to his own Bishop as like “ thunder in 
the clearest sky” ; as a decision which “may be most difficult to 
maintain logically in the face of historical facts,” and which was 
being extorted by ‘‘an aggressive, insolent faction”; which was 
leading “some of the truest minds to give up theology as a bad 
job”; and which, if it was carried through—as it was three or four 
months afterwards—would prove that “ it is God’s will to throw 
back ‘the times and moments’ of that triumph which He 
has destined for His Kingdom.” We might quote a good 
deal more to the sathe effect, but this is enough. Can the 
Cardinal wonder that an act of which he could thus 
speak himself in its bearings on his own communion should 
tend, in itself and its consequences, to increase and perpetuate 
distrust among those without its pale? Once more, he has 
himself reminded us that Protestant England is not a heathen 
country, but has a widespread knowledge of Christianity, and a 
zeal and love for the main truths of revelation. Let us turn to a 
country which by name and antecedents alike—for its sovereigns 
have borne for centuries the title of “ Catholic’—may be con- 
sidered the native home and stronghold of Catholicism in his own 
sense of the word, a country whose whole history and national 
traditions for above a thousand years may be said to have in- 
grained Catholicism into the hearts’ blood of its people more deeply 
even than the history of the last three hundred years has ingrained 
Protestantism into the blood of Englishmen. What is the 
testimony of a recent traveller, who spent many months 
in various parts of Spain and took pains to familiarize 
himself with all classes of the inhabitants, and who writes 
in no spirit of narrow Protestant intolerance, as to the re- 
ligious knowledge and faith prevalent there, where the Church of 
Rome has had her own way for centuries without rival or 
ponent? Those who have read Mr. Rose’s Untrodden Spain will 
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remember that he feels constrained to tell us—not in a spirit of | 
moekery or triumph but of deep regret—a sad and consistent tale | 
of religious ignorance and “ the deeay of religious faith ” in all classes | 
alike, which is but too aptly summed up in the answer given him | 
bya Spanish boatman, when asked why he did not go to church, | 
“My religion has broken down.” And we have heard his testi- 
mony entirely corroborated by Roman Catholie witnesses, Does | 
not this inevitably suggest that there must be something wrong, | 
we do not say in the theological creed—for with that matter tas | 
is not the place to deal—but at least in the practical teaching and 
working of a religion which, under circumstances exceptionally 
favourable, has produced results so little satisfaetory? Why do 
Spaniards who know, or ought to know, “the whole Gospel 
exhibit so mueh Jess zeal and love for it than Englishmen wo 
“know only half”? 


A STRANGE DICTIONARY. 


come upon curious voeabularies in foreign parts. 
We recently met in Cairo with what professed to be a list of 
colloquial Arabic words for tourists, in which neither “ donkey ” 
nor “donkey boy” oceurred. And in every Continental hotel 
queerly translated menus bang on the walls. Such was the 
famous carte at Dieppe in whieh “ Soupe @ la reine” was given as 
“Soup at the Queen,” and “ sauce piquante ” as “the sharp sauce.” 
Not long ago one could read in a Greek inn of “exeursions for 
theater-boxes and tickets for complaints”: and be told that 
“the director is responsabie only for sueh values that have been 
deposited at his office.’ In another place a notice is hung in the 
's glase case to say that here “ informations shall be given.” 

in Italy we have read of a mysterious, but evidently very intoxi- | 
cating, drink called “ whishyoldirish,” and have been advertised | 
of the existence of “worm and cold baths.” Still more amusing | 
are lists of words which by grammatical uniformity ought to be | 
in our vecabulary, but which the stupidity or obstinacy of our | 
forefathers led them to reject. There is a little poem; quoted, | 
if we do not mistake, by Mr. Marchant in a book on Betrotiais, | 
which offers us an example, in expressing the feelings of an ardent | 
lover, of the “ beautiful unison and consistency of our language,” and | 
which, until we had the good fortune to meet with a German dic- | 
tionary which has had a large Continental circulation, we thought | 
unrivalled. One verse must suffice here:— 

Let my longings not sink, 
1 would die if they sunk! 
Oh, 1 ask you to think 
As you never have thunk : 
And our fortunes and lives let us link as no lives could be Iunk. 


But for a long series of such solecisms, for a persistent, unwaver- | 
ing statement of what the English language may be in the mind | 
of a foreigner, a little volume we recently met, which is already in 
its sixth stereotype edition, and therefore is not only presumably | 
very popular, but carefully revised, exceeds everything except the | 
English names in Paul Hentzner. No dictionary can be above criti- 
cism. More than any other kind of book, itis subject to be marked 
by the peculiar views of the compiler, whether in the translitera- | 
tion of extraneous words or in the definition of simple ideas. Dr. 
Jobnson was sometimes in adifliculty, and to explain such a word | 
as “ net” he postponed the question, and called it “ a series of reti- | 
culations”; which is no better than the definition of another lexi- 
cographer, whose name has not been preserved, and who called a net 
“a lot of square holes tied together by a string.” But a dictionary 
like Johnson's is one thing; a dictionary of translated words is | 
another. One of the best examples of what this kind of work | 
should be is of course Mr. Bellows’s French Dictionary; and | 
assuredly one of the worst is the German book referred to above. | 
We have long wondered why it is that the Germans have 
almost a monopoly of these curiosities of literature. So many 
Germans are acquainted more or less intimately with English that 
the number and daring of such translations are remarkable. Ger- 
man is a language by no means very remote from English. The 
exact equivalents of thousands of words are easily found; and, 
even in the matter of pronunciation, the German’s frequent failure 
to speak good English may be accounted for on the principle that | 
the two tongves are sufficiently near each other for him to be able | 
to pronounce English with a German accent. French is written , 
so difierently from its spoken sound that the learner must speak by | 
ear, not by sight; and French is, with the single exception of | 
Arabic, the easiezt modern language to speak, and speal: badly. It 
is not difficult to understand why a Frenchman cannot pronounce 
English or German double consonants; nor is it odd that a Teu- 
tonic learner cannot make much distinction between the ten or a 
dozen different words which to his ears sound alike, as eau, au, 
aux, oh, haut, &e. But the German’s tendency in speaking, 
and still more in writing, English is not of this kind. He is 
troubled rather by the ghosts of words which should exist but 
do not. We occasionally use “aberration,” but never * aberr.” 
We often use the form “ abject,” but never “abjectedness.” We 
think a law may be abrogated, but do not characterize it 
as “abrogable.” So, too, the law-breaker may abscond, but 
we are careful not to talk of his “absconsion.” Neither do 
we say that he ever “abid” anywhere, that misfortune has , 
“betid” him, or that he “ wox” incautious, and was there- | 
fore “undid,” and was eventually hard “hot.” Perhaps we | 
ought, by grammatical laws rigidly applied, to be the happy | 


possessors of such forms as these. That we are not may be our 
misfortune; the editor—Herr Wessely—of Tauchnitz’s “ Pocket 
Dictionary of the English and German Languages ” (Leipzig, 
1876) evidently thinks it our fault, and uneompromisingly 
teaches us our own tongue as it ought to be, in his opinion at 
least. The most purely original portion of Herr Wessely’s work is. 
the “Table ofthe Irregular Verbs”; it hasapparently been evolved 
by a mental process peculiar to the High German idiosynerasy, 
and is valuable as affording a knowledge, not only of the words 
used above, but of many other words of a similar construction and 
equally delicate shades of meaning. 

Under the letter “ A ” alone in the body of the Dietionary we 
have column after column taken up with such useful words as 
abalienate, abaptize, aberr, aberring, absinthian and absinthiated, 
absist, absorbition, abstringe, accommodableness, accommodate- 
ness, acquirable, and aggroup—words which may perhaps be con- 
ceived to exist, but whieh few English ears ever heard. Besides. 
these, there is an equally extensive class to which it is diffieult or 
impossible to assign any definite: meaning. They may be found 
useful to some future Gulliver or Alice. But what can be made 
of abature, abited, abstrude, absume, acclive, or aceritude ? It is 
not very difficult to “ abnodate” the puzzle offered by amusive, or 
aagulous, but a man might be “ appoplexed ” before he could guess. 
the derivation or objeet of aggogled, or antiguggler. There 
are many words, too, which are absolutely unknown to the 
English of this generation. They do not call up the slightest echo. 
of sense in our ears. Agio and agiotage may just pass muster, 
but what shall we say of achor, adust, aubin, and aam? i 
last is, we are told, a substantive, and the equivalent of the 
German “ohm.” Chestexplorer is, it seems, the English for 
stethoscope. Under the important and often-used expression 
Chickabiddy we ave desired to “ see biddy.” Biddy is ex- 
plained as “ Hiihnchen.” There is no mention of Bridget, even in 
the supplementary “ Collection of the most usual Christian Names. 
and the most remarkable Geographical Names.” This part of the: 
work should have been called a “‘ Collection of the most remark-. 
able Christian Names and the most usual Geographical Names.” 
Ead, we read, is the English form of Ida. Alcairo is the English. 
for Cairo. Bob or Bobby is the usual English pronuneiation of 

tobert. We write the German Charlotte as Charlot, and Caecilie 
as Ciss. Conny is our equivalent for “ Constantin,” Denis for- 
Dionysius. Frat stands with us for Euphrat, and Gill for Gulehen. 
We write Guiny for Guinea and Gui for Guido. Guy is not 
mentioned. Mawd is our form of Mathilde, and Mawdin of Mag- 
dalene, while Mawdlin stands in English for Lenchen. 


obsolete words may be accounted for by supposing that Herr 
Wessely has been studying the tavern scenes in Ben Jonson 
and the early English dramatists; but where did he find “ arrival-- 
book” and *“call-horn’”? The compound words, indeed, are of 
tartling length and complication. Some of them are of every- 
day use, and will be most valuable to Germans visiting England 
and anxious to study our domestic institutions. They will not be 
long on our shores without hearing “ actionthreatener,” “ aim- 
sight,” and “ apronstringhold,” especially the last. But they may 
go further afield before they meet with apronman, alightboard,. 
airynotions, atiptoe, bakemeats, bavin, belletrist, biland (a penin~ 
sula), bilander, brineprover, cabbageturnip. Perhaps these eom- 
binations are common in certain country districts, but Herr 
Wessely’s pupils may seareh in vain in the dictionary for such 
a word as cheesecake, while they will bardly succeed in ob- 
taining roast beef if they ask for it as “ carbonade.” Even when. 
he gives old English words he mistranslates them. Thus he has 
“codger,” and explains it by “ein biiuelischer Mensch.” The 
word should be “ cadger,” and should be explained by “ pedlar,” 
with perhaps a reference to its origin in days of falconry when the 
man who bore the “cadge” or cage on which the hawks were: 
perched was known as the cadger. Hawker, an ordinary English 
term for a travelling merchant or “colporteur,” has @ similar 
origin and is correetly given by Herr Wessely, “ Airline” is a 
romp oratomboy. Edulcorate is translated by awssiitzen, but the 
latter expression is not given among the German words, and 
eduleorate remains a puzzle. Under “ by” we have bygone, by- 
lane, bylaw, byname, byspeech, bystander, byway, byword, but 
not byplay or bypath. Croo is given as an Iinglish word, and is 
translated by gurren ; but gurren, again, is not to be fonnd in the 
German list. In facet, the number of such omissions is one ef the 
most singular features of this remarkable work. We have such 
obsolete or unused terms as catercousin, candlebomb, cubature, 
crummy, chitterling, brusk, brustling, burgess-ship, abord, abrood, 
apeak, aslope, await, atilt, asquint, and many similar and 
unfamiliar combinations. What is abb? It is translated by 
weberzettel, a weaver’s shuttle, and may be a common technical, 
term in some places, and so ave boss in the sense of master, and 
abernethy in the sense of biscuit ; but we did not expect to find either 
in a dictionary, any more than abecedarian, abece (an alphabet), 
smithery, slabby, pituitous, meslin, looby, lungsiek, or Loyds 
(sic), which is translated schiffsversicherungsverein, as if we were 
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é From the quantity of mere pot-house slang included in the 

k Pocket Dietionary we might conclude that Herr Wessely is 

q either an innkeeper himself, or has been specially hoaxed by some 

English “chapman,” who favoured him with the meaning of such 

words as awk, collop, chump, and “ big-wig,” which last is ren= 
dered into German as “ ein consequenter mann.” Besides “ chap- 
manry,” which is translated by “ kundschaft,” there are many ex- 
pressions relating to trade, and, strangely enough, to cheese~ 

} making, cider-pressing, and similar country employments. The 
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in the habit of calling all insurance offices of the kind by the one | 
name. But it would be impossible to open a page of the volume | 
without discovering such forms, and we may heartily recommend 
the book as a source of unfailing and inexhaustible amusemeat to 
the weather-bound traveller within reach of acopy. Evenif it 
“snew” (p. 223), he might not be sorry to have “ pight” his 
tent in such a place,uor will he have “dempt” his labour | 
_ when ho has “ lough ” over Herr Wessley’s very “ Iuregular | 
er 


THRIFT AND POLITICS. 


i foreign critics have recently told us that we are, without | 
exactly knowimg it, in a condition of political “hot bear- | 
ings,” as an engineer would pnt it ; and that, though familiar with 
England and with other countries where political feeling runs high, 
they do not remember to have seen an iustance of an equal eleva- 
tion of temperature. This is probably an exaggeration, the actual 
state of English feeling being almost proverbially inscrutable to 
foreign observers. Yet now and then incidents do occur which 
certainly seem to indicate the existence of a certain amount of in- 
filammation. It would be diificult, for instance, to mention any 
subject which seems at first sight less likely to cause excitement | 
than that of national thrift or national improvidence. There has 
been lately a good deal of interest shown in this question, and 
this interest is certainly not a thing with which anybody need 
quarrel. The speech of Lord Derby on which we recently com- 
mented is only the latest of a series of utterances in print and on | 
the platform by persons of more or less position. As usual in 
such cases, there are a good many nostrums proposed, and the 
proposers are very confident each in his own nostrum. They may 
expected to do a little amicable fighting among themselves, and 
80 long as this fighting does not hinder their very laudable and 
admirable designs, it does not much matter. But when one local 
plan, admitted to have worked and to be working admirably, is 
attacked on the score of its being “an insidious form of political 
bribery,” and when the exponent of another plan is greeted with 
the somewhat irreverent cry “ You're a Papist,” the matter as- 
sumes a different complexion. When people begin to see Jesuits, 
or to see Tories, as the case may be, in plans for the better pre- 
vention of pauperism and an uncomfortable old age, it must be 
admitted that the political thermometer seems to deserve a little 
attention. 

Two incidents which have occurred within the past week have 
given occasion to these remarks. Diligent readers of the news- 
papers may have observed for some time past a controversy coing 
on about a body called the Stroud Conservative Friendly Society, 
and on Monday evening last a meeting was held in London to 
hear something more about the matter. There is no need to enter | 
into the details of the coustituiion of this society, which is ad- | 
mitted by its antagonists to be financially sound, and to accom- | 
plish its object admizably. The plan on which it works was, it | 
seems, explained in an essay which gained a prize in a contest in- | 
stituted some years ago by Mr. Forster, and adjudicated upon, | 
among other judges, by Mr. Thomas Hughes, who presided at 
Monday’s meeting. The names of Mr. Forster and Mr, Hughes 
would seem to be suflicient security that, if there be any Lory 
venom in the Stroud plan, it must at any rate have been concealed | 
with singular skill. Indeed Mr, Hughes's position appears to have | 
vexed the Liberal opponents of the Stroud scheme not a little. 
It is said that its champion, Mr. Holloway, is the Conservative | 


candidate for the Gloucestershire borough, and it may be remem- 
bered that the political history of Stroud was at the last election 
en eventful one. Politics there run very high, and while 3x. 
Holloway alleges that it would have been iatal to his plan to | 
admit jarring elements in it, his opponents allere that its success is | 
in some mysterious way a form oi bribery. Why they do not set | 
a@ similar society of their own we cannot pretend to say, for the 

on is not patented or copyrighted, nor have the allegations of | 
corruption brought against its administration been in any way sub- 
stantiated. But Mr. Brand, the son of the Speaker, and connected 
with Stroud by political ties, wrote to Mr. Hughes, ingenuously re- 
rg Saya he was sorry to see the announcement of his chairman- 
ship. further made the handsome offer that ‘‘to show his good | 
faith in the matter,” he would co-operate with Mr. Holloway if | 
the latter gentleman would “drop the name of the Society,” and | 
put.two or three well-known Liberals on its committee. In this _ 
case Mr. Brand would become 2 member, and “ forget the taint of 
suspicion which attaches to the Society ” ; himself, it may be added, 
forgetting that this taint has been attached entirely by himself and 
his friends. We hope Mr. Brand will not be angry with us if we 
say that his phraseology and the tenor of his ofler remind us a 
little of the famous stratagem known as the confidence trick. Mr. 
Brand’s plan is the conlidence trick with a variation. In the 
accepted form of the manceuvre, the victim, to show his good faith, 
deposits something valuable against the worthless promise of his 
new friends. Mr. Brand, “to show his good faith,” deposits his 
own membership and that of some of his friends in a confessedly 
flourishing undertaking, and against this Mr. Holloway is invited 
to give up the management of the Society, in forming which he 
his friends have borne the burden and heat of the day. This 
certainly seems to savour of the well-known “ fault of the Dutch.” 
As for the facts, every one who knows anything of country towns 
party feeling runs high knows that Mr. Holloway’s allega- 


| corruption than between Popery and any 


tion is a perfectly just one. To invite the co-operation of both 
parties in any movement would be an almost certain plan of ruin- 
ing its success, It may be a pity that there should be “ blue aisles 
and buff aisles in the Church,’ and blue friendly societies and 
buif societies outside of it; but at present (though we cannot 
undertake to be accurate in the political colour-science of Stroud) 
it would appear as if the buff admirers of thrift were of the pru- 
dent, but scarcely heroic, opinion, that it is well to let the blue 


admirers of thrift run the risk and take the trouble, while they 


reserve a share in the profits for themselves, It may or may not 
have been wise of the Conservative Friendly Society to decline 
this view of the matter, but there was certainly nothing unnatural 
in their proceedings; nor, except at a time of a considerable 


_ political excitement, is it easy to understand the attempt to make 


political capital of the matter. What would be thought, supposing 
there were no Reform Club, of a London Liberal complaining of 


| the base corruption which excluded him, unless he changed his 


politics, from taking his lunch at the Carlton ? 

The very next day another meeting was held at the Mansion 
House, where, though party politics did not directly crop up, 
something of political heat was shown. The meeting been 
called in connexion with a certain National Thrift Society, of 
which we do not pretend to know much, and of which that great 
devil's advocate, the Charity Organization Society, seems to have 
fallen foul. Under these circumstances, the Lord Mayor, Cardinal 
Manning, and other persons of distinction who attended, thought 
it well to adjourn the meeting, after having previously kept it 
Waiting some time while they sat in private but unavoidable con- 
clave. It was not unnatural that some dissatisfaction should be 
felt at the disappointment and delay, but this dissatisfaction seems 
to have taken a curiously unreasonable form. Cardinal Manning, 
as we have said, was a ker, and the chief advocate of the 
rather mysterious society is said also to have been a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It therefore seemed logical and 
pertinent to some of the malcontents to inform this gentleman 
that le was a Papist, and to break up the meeting with cries of 
“ Jesuits.” The resurrection of our old friend the Jesuit might, 
from the merely humorous side, be viewed with amusement, if not 
altogether with satisfaction ; but it seems a little serious that good 
advice should be looked upon with disfavour because the adviser 
happens to be or not to be a Jesuit. It is recorded that an inge- 
nious debtor, who was in trouble before the redoubtable Jefireys, 
once got olf by the happy, though irrelevant, remark that his credi- 
tor was 2 Trimmer. In the same way, the objectors at the Mansion 
House appear to have imagined that it was possible to dispose of 
Cardinal Manning, or of Mr. Bowden Green, or of both, with the 
simple remark that they were Papists. Cardinal Newman could 
not have been aware of this fact when he delivered his speech at 
Birmingham on the same day, or he would probably have felt in- 
clined to modify his consolatory, and in the main correct, remarks 
on the improved attitude of the generality of Englishmen towards 
his co-relizionists. It is to be feared, indeed, that not very many 
perverse are “at the height,” as they would say in France, of the 
Mansion House malcontent. ‘ Popery and Savings Banks” can 
hardly, at this time of day, work as a revival of the old anathema 
of “ Popery and Wooden Shoes.” But the attempt is a well- 
intentioned, if an unskilfal one, and has the advantage over the 
conduct of the Stroud Liberals in point of irrelevance and illogi- 
cality. It is of the essence of a heated imagination to be irrelevant 
and illogical. Now the mind has certainly less space to clear 

etween the idea of a political Friendly Society and political 
rticular form of 
the encouragement of thrift—unless perhaps the Mansion House 
spealrer was under the impression that the savings of the people 


| would be surreptitiously forwarded to Rome in the shape o/ 
| Peter’s pence. 


The Stroud absurdity and the Mansion House absurdity, how- 
ever, would hardly be worth comment if they were not part and 
parcel of something larger. When certain great chiefs of the 
Liberal—or, to speak more correctly, of the Radical—party inform 
us that Tories are all liars, that they are “terribly wicked,” that 
they have manifested an ineradicable hatred of freedom and 
justice—they exhibit in comparatively high places exactly the 
same mood of mind as that which leads Mr. Brand to see a 
“taint” in a prosperous and honest Friendly Society, and the 
anonymous Mansion House enthusiast to’ see Popery in a pro- 
posal for national economy. A slight acquaintance with history 
of course enables any one to judge the chances of parties and 

ersons who fall into this state of mind. They are, so to speak, 

udged, and it is a foregone conclusion that they cannot stand. 

ut before this conclusion justifies itself, they usually make the 
country which has the misfortune to contain them pass some 
singularly bad quarters of an hour. To the man who sees all 
things in anti-Toryism, all things are by the same token expedient 
and allowable. He will not recoil before even such an enormous 
performance as that which has just been gone through at Liver- 
pool by Lord Ramsay, or before such an insinuation as that famous 
one of Mr. Gladstone's about the Irish Church which Mr. Parnell 
has just translated into plain English in America. His Tories or 
his Jesuits, or whatever the special bogies may be, haunt him per- 
sistently, and the universe simply becomes a hunting-ground "al 
which it is the whole duty of man to chase them. He abdicates 
for the time being his prerogatives as a reasonable creature, an 
honourable man, and a consistent politician. If his bogies support 
what he considers abuses in a foreign country, he abuses them for 
their support. If they interfere, he abuses them for their inter- 
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ference. If they comply with demands that are made of them, it 
is a servile compromise ; if they resist, it is a stupid reluctance or 
a wanton provocation. In short the bogy-seer, though in himself 
a highly interesting study to the anthropologist, becomes one of 
the very worst citizens that can possibly be imagined. And the 
great danger of him is that he drags with him numbers of people 
who, to do them justice, do not see, or even pretend to see, the 
bogies for themselves. It is the old story of the never-to-be- 
sufficiently-regretted lion which used to give dignity and inte- 
rest to the finest site in Europe. The people who discern the 
villany of the present Government, or the connexion of Popery 
and national thrift, may be counted by teus or (we should 
hope) units. The people who are likely to vote as if they believed 
po ena of these imaginations are, we fear, to be counted by 
ousan 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE. 


T* a time of agricultural depression it was certain that the tra- 
ditional Englishman’s grievance of the tithe would somehow 
or other be revived ; and that the public mind is but hazily cogni- 
zant of the actual state of the question may be inferred when a 
eae correspondent of the Times can be found to write of 

is own parish that in it “the tithe rent-charge has been long 
since impropriated or sold in consequence of the insolvency of 
the vicar.” There is an unconscious happiness of blundering in 
the terms of this proposition which goes escaped the notice of 
all but a technically instructed circle of readers, while at the same 
time the practical experience of the writer illustrated a real, if 
somewhat minute, anomaly in the working of the tithe-commuta- 
tion system. A system which has now been in operation for nearly 
half a century probably appears, in popular estimation, to have 
existed from time immemorial, and the actual tithe of produce, 
taken if necessary in kind, which was the basis of the older 
system, may be treated as of prehistoric date, interesting chiefly to 
the collectors of blue and white earthenware. Among the Dutch 
tiles which may still hereand there be found set round the fireplace in 
@ country town, a familiar pair of pictures represented on one side 
@ canonically-attired person, regarding with beaming face and 
arms outstretched a countryman carrying a small pig; while on 
the other side the same figure, with averted face and in an attitude 
of disgust, turns from the countryman’s wife, whois holding out 
asmall baby. The hidden sense of this graceful satire is supposed 
to lie in the contrast between the tithe-pig and the tenth child, 
and in the idea of clerical greed and lack of charity which it 
suggests, 

The tithe ren now payable was substituted in 1835 as 
® commutation for the estimated annual value of. all the ordinary 
tithe then customarily received, or, in other words, of the tithe of 
produce from the land; and this tithe was either “great,” the 
rectorial portion, or “small,” the vicar’s share. A detailed ac- 
count of the distinction between these main divisions of the tithe 
will be found in Mr. Blunt’s Book of Church Law; but it may be 
sufficient here to give the rough and general explanation that the 
great tithe is that of corn, and the small that of pasture and 
minor produce. The original intention of all tithe payment was for 
the provision of spiritual and pastoral care in the places whence the 
tithes were derived; and in the undertaking of this charge by 
monastic and other ecclesiastical corporations was laid the founda- 
tion of the a of alienated, or, as it is technically called, 
“appropriated” tithe. ‘ Impropriated ” tithes followed as a result 
of the dissolution of the religious houses; and the distinction is 
clearly exhibited by Mr. Blunt in a note:—‘ Appropriations are 
the assignment of tithes to clerical corporations, whose members, 
or some of them, are qualified to do the proper work for which 
tithes are intended. Impropriations are the assignment of tithes 
to laymen who are not so qualified.” ‘ A very small proportion,” 
he adds, “ of the great tithes remained in the hands of the clergy 
after the Reformation ; and the rectorial tithes now held by the 
ay are the great tithes of lands that were then waste or worth- 
less, but have since been improved.” By “the clergy” in this 
sentence Mr. Blunt evidently means the parochial clergy, as ap- 
propriated tithes belonging to the secular corporations remained, 
and still remain, to a large extent under the jurisdiction ‘of 
the Ecclesiastical and other Commissions. The “ impropriated” 
tithes have become merely one of the ordinary securities in 
private property, and in some cases have been extinguished by 
sale with the freehold—a process by which every man on 
certain estates is said to have become his own rector. The 
corporations who held the appropriations of tithe were of 
course bound to make provision for the spiritual care of their 
parishes, and did so by means of permanent deputies, whose 
office was distinguished by the title ‘ vicarius,” or “ vicar”; the 
incumbent so styled being really the deputy of the corporate 
parish priest or “curate.” ‘Till a very recent date the existence of 
this title told its own ecclesiastical history. "We wish that it did 
so now. A hasty measure, passed without real discussion or 
notice at the close of a Parliamentary Session, and confessedly 
devised to conciliave a few dissatisfied and weak members, male 
and female, of clerical society, who imagined their importance 
lessened because the subordinate designation of “ deputy ” was not 
conferred on them, has flooded the Church of England with a num- 
ber of so-called “ vicars,” and the historical sense of the term has 
in consequence been practically lost. Hence it has become pos- 


sible for an educated man, not versed in ecclesiastical technicali- 
ties, to write the singular statement which we have quoted about 


-“the insolvency of the vicar” as the cause of “the tithes being 


long since impropriated.” 

But the principle of “ appropriations” has been developed 
of late years in a new form, and the Dutch tile which con- 
soled the eighteenth-century Nonconformist as he sat by his 
fireside exiled from municipal office has acquired a prophetic 
significance. The historical parson of the parish not unfre- 
quently does receive the tithe-pig (in a commuted shape), 
and does not baptize the baby or recognize it in any way as 
under his pastoral charge. The Duke of Marlborough (under 
his earlier style of Lord Blandford) would not allow him to 
do so if he wished. The “New Parishes” are marked off 
from the old ones with the spikiest of Parliamentary fences, 
and the rector or vicar of the Mother Church is not allowed to 
trespass ecclesiastically on the “ Incumbent’s ” or pseudo-vicar's 
domains ; while the tithe, in the great majority of cases, remains 
attached to the original benefice. The Church Building Act of 
1818 made provision, it is true, for the complete division of parishes 
for ecclesiastical purposes, and for assigning the tithe of each 
— to its own church, and in many cases this has been done ; 

ut usually such a course could not have been taken without im- 
poverishing the Mother Church or unduly diminishing its income, 
especially where the benefice was already a denuded vicarage. 
Accordingly it is not an uncommon thing to find the tithe rent- 
ch in some populous suburb of an increasing town collected 
for the benefit of an incumbent who has no more cure of souls 
in the parish than the Ecclesiastical Commissioners themselves ; 
and this, to persons who do not understand the subject, ma 
naturally appear as a great hardship and injustice, while it 
is in reality nothing of the kind. t a real injustice and 
anomaly, not the less annoying because it only deals with 
small pecuniary amounts, often arises incidentally in such cases, 
and requires legal, and perhaps also legislative, attention for 
its remedy. The assignment of tithe commutation is made upon 
separate fields or plots of land, of larger or smaller extent as 
the case may be. Taking one of the smallest of such plots 
from a chance tithe-map, we find a square half-acre assessed at an 
annual tithe value of 1s. 8d. Any one who is acquainted with the 
manner in which building land is laid out for lease or sale in @ 
London suburb can estimate at once how many dwellings, from 
fifteen feet of frontage upwards, could be run up on such a site, 
and can calculate the proportionate tithe rent-charge on each of them, 
even after taking the assessed value at a two or threefold rental. 
As it is clearly impossible to collect any kind of rate by twopence 
or threepence per house, the law allows the tithe-owner to claim 
the me value from any one of the occupiers, leaving him to 
recoup himself as he can; and, if he objects, to compel pay- 
ment by distraint. There is probably not a beneficed clergy- 
man in the kingdom who wuld act upon such a legal power; 
and the maxim “De minimis non curat lex” may be alleged 
as sufficient answer to the gravamen. But instances of hard- 
ship occasionally occur where a benefice is under sequestration, 
and this is plainly the state of affairs intended by the descrip~ 
tion to which we have referred. Another case, which happened 
some years since, fell within our own knowledge. A lady, owning 
and living in a good house upon one of the tithe-map plots in a 
London suburb, received from the collector under a sequestration 
notice of claim for all the tithe chargeable on the original land, on 
which several houses had been built by other persons. She was 
advised by a friend not to pay, as the tithe-owner had the power 
of apportionment, and would probably use it. A few days later her 
adviser was hastily summoned to find a “ man in possession,” who 
had taken in execution, among other things, apparently as ap 
priate to the occasion, a large family Bible. The claim was at 
once discharged under protest, and the knot was shortly afterwards 
cut by the death of the sequestrated rector and the appointment of 
a successor who was as likely to summon the Pope as the Sheriff 
to his aid in distress. In one large manufacturing centre it is said 
that a considerable portion of tithe has been lost beyond recovery 
in consequence of the unwillingness of the tithe-owner to collect it 
on subdivided properties. No such difficulty ought to occur, or 
would occur, upon land held in fee-simple, if the solicitors to the owner 
would take care, before letting or selling the land for building, 
that the tithe-rent charge was either capitalized by payment to the 
authorized trust-fund or secured upon some fixed portion of the 
property. In the case of settled estates where no power has been 
reserved to make charges on the land, the latter of these methods 
alone is now possible; but in any legislation which may be pro- 
posed upon the question of landed property it,will be well to make 
— for the adoption of the former method where pre- 
erable. 

It has been inevitable that, upon the coincidence of low agricul- 
tural prices with a high premium on the tithe rent-charge, com- 
laints ‘of the unfairness of a “sliding scale” should be heard. 

hese will probably diminish with the fall in the premium which 
has already set in; and when the period returns for a value below 
par, it is scarcely likely that they will be heard at all. There is no 
doubt something to be said in favour of the view of clerical tithe- 
owners who object to the assessment of their rent-charge for 
taxing and rating purposes without any deduction on the ground 
of personal service; but there are considerations on the other 
hand which are worth being thrown into the balance. The 
English farmer, as a rule, has a settled antipathy to rates. 
He knows that they are part of the Constitution; but without any 
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definitely heathen or heretical belief as to the origin of things, he 
cherishes a suppressed and hidden opinion that some non-beneticent 
Demiurge must have had a hand in introducing into creation the 
element of rates, and that with an especial view to spite himself 
and the agricultural interest. But he does not accurately distin- 
guish between rates and tithes, which latter he considers to carry 
the mark of the enemy about them, though his own parson, to 
whom he pays them, is not a bad sort of man by any means, In- 
deed in the matter of rates the parson is a fellow-suflerer with 
himself under the inventions of the malevolent spirit who devised 
them ; and if the rector is perhaps a little hardly dealt with as to 
his assessment, the farmer's sympathy goes out all the more 
towards him, and he is the iess inclined to think grudgingly of 
him as the consumer of the tithe. On the other hand, if the 
rector’s assessment were reduced, by so much the more would the 
farmer’s burdens be increased; for “ Boards” have neither heart 
nor conscience, and “calls” must be met when they are made. 
On the whole, the clergy may do well to accept the tithe rent- 
charge with “ the ills they know” attending on it, rather than 
fly to others which might bring more worry than relief in their 
train, 


SHILLITO v. SHILLITO AND IIRST. 


Tt has not been our usual practice to notice cases in the Divorce 
Court. There may be reasons, though we do not profess at all 
to understand them, for publishing full accounts of these suits in 
all their nauseous detail; but, generally speaking, there can be none 
for commenting on them, and for inviting attention to painful and 
often revolting stories of weakness and sin. Yet exceptions to the 
most salutary rules sometimes occur, and it is occasionally advisable 
to speak even of the cases which are tried before Sir James Hannen. 
As need hardly be said, the branch of law with which he has to 
deal is of very great importance, and legal questions of grave in- 
terest arise in his court. These may demand notice, and emphati- 
cally demand notice when they lead to decisions by juries 
which, if acquiesced in, can scarcely fail todo harm. Hard cases 
make bad law, and indignation at great moral turpitude sometimes 
induces juries to give verdicts which, though due to honest abhor- 
rence of wrong, nevertheless strike at the root ofall justice by 
overriding the law. Such errors must needs be protested against, 
for juries cannot be allowed to constitute themselves tribunals 
entitled to disregard all limitations in order to punish those whom 
they believe to be great culprits. It is true that these decisions 
may be legally reversed ; but, notwithstanding this, it is necessary 
to point out how mistaken they are on account of the not unnatural 
sympathy which they excite amongst unthinking people. Quite 
recently a jury, nominally deciding on the facts, but really deciding 
on the law and facts, given a decision of this kind, and, 
spurred no doubt by a just desire to punish abominable malice and 
wickedness, has arrived at what is perhaps the most astonishing 
conclusion ever come to in a court of justice. Although the 
verdict in the case mentioned at the head of this article was obvi- 
ously prompted by honourable feeling, it must nevertheless be 
strenuously protested egainst as one of those judgments which, 
though they may at first win approval, really do substantial injus- 
tice, and tend to upset all that is valuable in law. 

The circumstances of the suit which was adjudicated on in so 
singular @ manner were most remarkable. Unfortunately they 
cannot be narrated without the mention of very unpleasant facts, 
which cannot be softened by any possible circumlocution, and can 
only be given as they ate stated in the reports of the case. From 
these, which, it may be observed, seem to be in some respects very 
imperfect, it appears that the respondent, Mrs, Shillito, whose 
maiden name was Charlotte Jager, had for about nineteen 
years before her marriage with Mr. Shillito, the petitioner, 
lived in the house of the co-respondent Hirst, who was married 
to her sister. Hirst was a person of highly respectable posi- 
tion, and must have been a man of good repute amongst 
his neighbours, as he was deacon of the Park Congrega- 
tional Church at Halifax, where he lived. No suspicion what- 
ever of improper relations between him and his sister-in-law, 
Charlotte Jager, seems to have been entertained by any one. In 
1878 Mr. Shillito, who was a widower with children, became 
engaged to Miss Jager, whom he had known for eight years, and 
after this engagement began as singular, and at the same time as 

inful, a series of incidents as ever were related even in the 

ivorce Court. In February 1879 Miss Jager quitted her 
brother-in-law’s house by his order, and, as it was settled 
that the marriage should take place in London, she came to 
town. Before the marriage took place she showed to her 
future husband, Shillito, two letters which she had received from 
Hirst, threatening that, if she did not return to Halifax and get 
married from his house, he would make known scandalous secrets 
respecting her. The character of the letters was such as to cause 
Shillito to ask her whether there had been anything improper 
between her and Hirst. “She declared,” to use the language 
of the Times’ report, “that there was no foundation for any such 
charge or suggestion, and with this explanation or denial the peti- 
tioner was satisfied.” The marriage took place on March 24th, 
1879, not very long apparently after this incident, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Shillito went ex b Halifax. A few days after their re- 
turn Shillito received from Hirst a letter stating that “ for the 
twenty years the respondent had lived under his roof criminal 


intercourse had subsisted between them.” On making this known 
to his wife, Shillito could not, according to his account, obtain 
from her either a denial of the terrible charge made against her or 
a confession of its truth. Up to this point the facts were suenee 
enough ; but what followed was stranger still. On the day f 
lowing that on which the painful scene between the cohen and 
wife took place, Hirst called on the former, and, while asserting the 
truth of his statements, expressed his sorrow for what he had done. 
Shillito told him that, if he were “‘a demon from hell,” he could 
not have done more to cause misery, and all must agree with the 
President of the Divorce Court, who said in his comma 
that the expression was no stronger than the occasion warran 
Shillito, however, not only forgave Hirst—forgiving a great deal 
it must be said—but burnt the letter; and it might naturally be 
thought that, after such conduct, the other would have desisted 
from his horrible persecution. Incredible as it may seem, this 
was not the case. If this extraordinary wretch was really 
penitent when he saw the unfortunate man who had suffered 
so greatly, his penitence soon deserted him, and he became yet 
more malevolent than before. Shillito shortly received letters in 
which the first accusation was repeated in a tone of triumph, 
end in which Hirst further said that Mrs. Shillito had been 
guilty with him since her marriage, and gave the dates and places 
of their meetings. Shillito told his wife of this charge; and, 
according to his evidence, she admitted that on one occasion she 
had been unfaithful to him. He expelled her from the house, 
and proceedings in the Divorce Court were instituted. The cita- 
tion was served upon the respondent on the 2nd of June last, little 
more than two months after the marriage. 

Such was the account of this — singular case given in the 
statements of counsel and in the evidence of the petitioner. That 
evidence was, however, contradicted on the material point by Mrs. 
Shillito. This unfortunate woman, who attempted suicide on the 
day after the citation was served on her, was put in the witness- 
box, and denied that there had been improper relations be- 
tween herself and Hirst either before or after her marriage. 
She also denied that she had made the confession attributed to 
her. She admitted that, since her expulsion from her husband’s 
house, she had written to him, saying :—“ Whatever you ma 
think, I can positively state that I never had any intimacy wi 
Hirst since our marriage.” Hirst himself was called, and stated 
that there had been nothing between Mrs. Shillito and himself 
after her marriage. His wife, whose evidence was taken at the 
8 tion of the Judge, said that before her sister’s marriage her 
husband had confessed his misconduct to her; and that, though 
greatly shocked, she forgave him, in consideration of their children 
and of the number of years for which they had been married. He 
seemed deeply penitent, and promised, of course, to have nothing 
more to do with his sister-in-law. We may observe that this 
statement of Hirst’s was repeated in the presence of the re- 
spondent (then Charlotte Jager), who denied the truth of what 
he said. Mrs. First’s evidence concluded the case; but it should 
be stated that, before it was given, two witnesses had been 
called who testified to a visit having been paid by Hirst to Mrs. 
Shillito during her husband’s absence from home. Shillito was 
apparently informed of this visit. by his wife. 

As has been said, the facts of the case were singular iu the ex- 
treme; but still they do not seem to have been complex or — 
baffling, and there were apparently only two conclusions whi 
could possibly be drawn from them. It must, of course, be borne 
in mind that what the jury had to determine was, not the question 
of ante-nuptial misconduct, but the question of misconduct after 
marriage; and, when this is remembered, it seems clear that they 
must either have disbelieved Mrs. Shillito and pronounced her 
guilty of adultery, or have held, not indeed that her husband was 
untruthful—for he seemed to be an excellent man—but that he had 
not rightly understood what his wife said to him in a moment of 
great pain and excitement, and had wrongly supposed that she 
confessed to him her guilt, in which case they must have found for 
the respondent absolutely. The jury, however, did not take either 
of these views, almost inevitable though they seem. Carried away 
apparently by a desire to do substantial justice, they brought in one 
of the most extraordinary verdicts ever recorded in an English court 
of justice. After they had deliberated for an hour, their finding 
was, That the respondent had not committed adultery with the 
co-respondent, but that he had with her, and they assessed the 
damages against him at 1,000]. Strange to say, this verdict 
seems to have been accepted by the Judge. 

Of its transparent absurdity it is not necessary to speak. This 
is so obvious that it would be a waste of words to expose it, and 
it is therefore happily unnecessary to dwell upon a singularly 
unpleasant subject. There can be no need to analyse a decision 
which is on the face of it self-contradictory, and indeed so pre- 
posterous that, were it not for the painful circumstances of 
the case, it might excite laughter. The jury might as well have 
found that two and two make five. Only on the aap of 
violence or the administration of narcotics could such a verdict 
be reconciled with reason, and of either violence or narcotics 
there is not a hint in any report of the case that we have seen. 
The motives which induced the jurors to give such a judgment 
were no doubt most praiseworthy. They were not satisfied 
with the evidence against Mrs. Shillito, and they desired to 
punish the most loathsome malice. Unfortunately their well- 
meant effort has resulted, not in substantial justice, but in sub- 
stantial injustice, while their verdict, er acquiesced in, 
attacks a vital principle of law. A moment's consideration will show 
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what grievous wrong results from the decision which was arrived 
tele Tn the first place, it can hardly be said 
that it is fair to the unfortunate Mr. Shillito, whose condact under 
the most trying circumstances appears to have been exemplary. 
Whatever may be thought of the conduct of others, there can be 
no doubt that he was free from yet he 
disagreeable position, the peculiar very painful nature o 
which is so Sain "as to need no demonstration. Then Mrs. 
Shillito may be very hardly treated by the verdict. It is true 
that she is absolved; but she is absolved by a self-contra- 
dictory and incomprehensible decision; whereas she may have 
been entitled to a verdict in her favour without any mys- 


had to pronounce may have been perfectly true, and 

that case the finding respecting Hirst is clearly unjust 

to her. The result, therefore, of this attempt at substantial 
justice has been certainly to do wrong to one person, perhaps to 


Her denial of the charge on which the 


do wrong to another. A graver objection, however, even than | 


injustice to individuals can be urged against this mistaken decision. 
It infringes a fundamental principle of law. A man cannot be 
called upon to answer a definite charge and then have judgment 
given against him on a charge of a totally different nature. The 

were doubtless anxious to punish Hirst, and that his atrocious 
conduct deserved punishment no one will be inclined to dispute ; 
but, utterly bad as he was, he should only have been punished 
according to law, and not by any distortion of the law. He 
was proceeded against on a charge of criminal intercourse with 
another man’s wife, and of this he should have been pronounced 
innocent or guilty, without any regard to the expediency of 

ishing him for i 

was pronounced guilty of libel and punished for hbel, the in- 
consistent verdict of which we have spoken serving to cover 
what was really a marvellous departure in the proceedings. 
That the man behaved in the vilest manner we need hardly 
say; and indeed a far more severe penalty than that imposed 
on him would not have been excessive; but nevertheless he 
should have been condemned in the right way or not at all. 
The escape of one culprit is a trifling matter when compared with 
@ perversion of the law. 

t may naturally be asked what view the Judge took of the 
case, and in answer it can only be said that Sir James Hannen’s 
summing-up seems to have been singular in some respects, and 
to have suggested the verdict found; but that his remarks have 

tly suffered more at the hands of the reporters than any- 

ng else said at the trial, and that it is impossible to ascertain with 

certainty what his views were. Very possibly, when a full report 

of the i pam it will be seen that he has been altogether 
misund 


THE P.R. 


F rsons regret the “ old days” of the P. R. 
Prom not despair, for a kind of re- 
action growing in its favour. For some time past reprinted reports 
of old prize-tights—penned, it may be supposed, by the versatile 
and ingenious Pierce Egan and his compeers—have been current 
in a London newspaper; and now a more permanent tribute to the 
excellence of the cultivation of prize-fighting makes its appearance 
in the shape of a work called ilistica, “to be completed in 20 
” the first of which is graced by a preface. The writer of 
this begins by announcing that he proposes to supply a blank in 
the home-records of the English people in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries; and in his preface and introduction he is 
better than his word, and displays alinost as much ingenuity as a 
daily leader-writer in dragging into his service all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and things of various times. The case of Michael 
and his broken nose is first brought in to illustrate the 
revival of “the art of self-defence as of other arts” in Italy after 
“the darkness of the middle ages.” Then we have the story about 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell; and then we suddenly sink to a 
record, culled from Malcolm's Manners and Customs of London, 
which runs thus :—“ Yesterday a match of boxing was performed 
before His Grace the Duke of Albemarle, between the Duke's 
footman and a butcher. The latter won the prize, as he hath done 
many before, being accounted, though but a little man, the best at 
that exercise in England.” At first sight this might not seem a 
particularly strong instance in favour of the nobility of fisti- 
cufis; but our author deduces no less than four points to be 
scored to him and his cause. It isa proof “1. Of ducal patron- 
age. 2. Ofa stake of money.” (This, it may be thought, would 
have been better kept out of sight, especially as there is no 
specific mention of money in the extract.) “3. Of the custom 
of pubiic boxing. 4. Of the skill of the victor, he ‘being but a 
little man, and all in a five-line h.” It is a little strange 
that a writer with so evident an appreciation of the merits of 
terseness should himself be so diffuse; but, no doubt, great deeds 
demand many and big words. 
From the Duke's footman and the butcher we get on by rapid 
to the late Sir Robert Peel, and the decadence, in the 
absence of “such patrons of pugilism,” of the custom of prize- 
fighting. ‘The Ring,” we are told, “ was doomed, not less by the 
misconduct of its professors than by the discord and dishonest 
doings of its patrons and their ruffianly followers, un- 


malignant statements. As a matter of fact, | 


of honour, courage, and standing in society.” It is probably 
the dearth of this “saving salt” which leads the writer to 
say that “he would not seek to revive the ‘glory of the Ring’ 
that is past” ; but has thought it a worthy task “ to collect and 
preserve its memories and its deeds of fortitude, skill, courage, 
and forbearance.” Before, however, we are allowed to become 
acquainted with the records of these noble deeds, we are favoured 
with an “ Introduction ” headed “ Boxing and Boxers among the 
Ancients,” in which we are reminded of the existence of such 

ersons and things as Homer, Horace, “the sententious Cicero,” 

ryx, Antzeus, Patreclus, Euryalus, Tydides, who “was Euryalus’s 
second in the mill with Epeus,” Entellus, Dares, Cloanthus, Gyges, the 
cestus, the Abbé St. Non, Smith’s Antiquities of Greece and Rome, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, St. Bernardine, Ariosto, the late Mr. Dow- 
ling, Forsyth’s Remarks during an Excursion in Italy, the days 
of Alfred, and the battle of Waterloo. And all this in not a “ five- 
line paragraph,” but in twelve pages of which not more than four 
are extracts. And to all this the writer, when he plunges into 
his subject, modestly refers as “the poor scattered notices of 
— as practised and understood by the earlier Celtic nations.” 

e then goes on to observe with great truth that, “so long as 
man is liable to the imperfections of his nature, he will need the 
art of defending himself from attack and injury, and of redressing 
wrong or insult that may be offered to him.” The proper weapons 
to be used on such occasions are, he thinks, “ the jists—the symbol 
of personal courage, of prompt readiness for defence and attack— 
the most harmless, the ever-present, and the least fatal weapons.” 
So far perhaps so good. The writer goes on in his next sentence 
to decry “ the fatal fleuret” of “ the tire-eating Gaul” (how many 
per cent. of French duels with the small-sword end fatally ?) ; 
“the back-handed stiletto” of “the stabbing Italian”; and, 
which is more odd, “ the slaughterous schlager” (sic) of “ the 
beer-bemused burschen of dreamy Vaterland.” On this there is a 
long foot-note, extracted from the Sporting Life of July 1863, 
which for certain reasons deserves attention. The extract gives 
an account of the student-duels at Heidelberg, to which reference 
has more than once been made in these columns. The writer of 
it first describes a sabre-duel between a cavalry officer and a 
student; and this description is remarkable for some of the 
oddest transcriber’s or printer’s blunders that have ever been seen. 
This duel took place in what readers are led to believe is called 
the Ingle Suisse, or Angels’ Meadow. This should, of course, 
be Engel’s Wiese. The seconds gave their directions in this 
manner :—“ ‘ Auf de (read die) mensur,’ go into position and 
scratch, Faretz (read Fertig), ready, and Los, go at it.” What, 
however, is of more importance to the writer both of this extract 
and of Pugilistica is the schlager (throughout miscalled schlager), 
duel, of which he gives this description :— 

It was on April ro, during vacation, and while there were scarcely any 
students in Heidelberg, I was sitting at my window, and saw four or five 
students go towards the Hirsch Gasse ; I followed them, and when I arrived 
there the men were stripping. All being in readiness, they were led out of 
the house, each arm being carefully supported by the seconds. One of 
these gentlemen was a student from Munich, the other was a Heidelberger, 
and the men were placed opposite to each other. Silence was culied, and 
the fight began. The first round occupied considerably less than half a 
minute, and was finished by the seconds springing in and terminating the 
round, because one of the schlagers was bent. ‘The second round followed 
without any result. The combatants are never allowed to be in mensur 
more than three-quarters of a minute—scarcely ever half a minute: these 
short rounds are done to rest the arm. Inthe third round the Munich man 
got a cut on the cheek, a Bluticher, or “a blood,” was the cry. The seconds 
cried “ halt!” and “a blood” was scored to the Heidelberg student. 
The fourth round was a teazer for the Munich man, for he got his 
nose divided clean in two. No surgeon could have done it better; 
you could have laid one half back on one cheek, and the other half 
on the other. After this, the Munich man lost his nerve, and 
every round he only came up to be receiver-general. At last he got a fearful 
cut behind the head, dividing an artery. Seeing this, the surgeon imme- 
diately stopped the duel, after they had been at it seven minutes (fifteen 
minutes was the time they had to fight). The wounded man was taken inside 
the inn, where every necessary attention was paid him which his condition 
required. I never saw the man again. 

The second schlager duel which I saw was between a Prussian and a 
Schwabian : both tine men. The morning was a wet one, so they fought 
in a cart-shed. Having gone into a detailed account of two other duels, it 
will not be necessary for me to do so in this one ; suttice it to say, the surgeon 
made them fight out the full time (fifteen minutes), and the Prussian got 
no less than six ugly cuts about the head; fearful gashes they were. He 
had to keep his bed; and, like most of these duellists, will carry the marks 
to the grave. Ashe was led out of the shed, he presented a piteous spectacle ; 
and I only wish some of the detractors of the P. R. could have seen him as | 
did. These two schlager duels are good average samples. 

It is true that the schlager duels are both excessively childish 
and excessively brutal. The author of Pugilistica calls them 
“ sickening and murderous savageries.” They are sickening and 
they are savage, but they are hardly ever murderous. They 
are got up between the members of two corps, just as a 
cricket match is got up in England between the members of 
two clubs, and it is seldom that they are preceded by a real 
quarrel. The blades used are something like a harlequin’s bat 
with a sharp edge; and the face-wounds inflicted by them, 
though ugly enough to look at at the moment of infliction, 
do not generally involve more serious consequences than a razor- 
cut. A student may no doubt get such injuries as the writer 
describes; but that is the exception, Still, the practice is 
thoroughly detestable and barbarous—as vile, indeed, as the Eng- 
lish boxing seems to the German student, trained to wield and 
endure the cuts of his thoroughly artificial weapon the schlager. 
But let us see how this method compares with that of the Prize 
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fact, that the two duels described are representative. We look at 
random through the pages of Pugilistica, and we find in p. 22 that 
“ Broughton, when necessary in the conflict, by putting in Aes stomach 
blow, often decided the battle, and his lunge under the ear generally 
— terrible consequences to his adversary.” In p. 53 we 

ear of a certain Macdonald, who was “ beaten so dreadfully that 
he gave in, that both eyes were closed, and it was found that 
his jaw was broken.” In p. 59, “ Ryan's head and eyes made a 
dreadful appearance”; and in p. 62, we have an exact parallel to 
the ugly incident of the schlager duel :—*“ Johnson 
caught him so severe and swift a blow in the face as laid his nose 
completely open. Odds” (not unnaturally) “now rose 100 to 10 
on Johnson.” 

On the whole, we may eed cheerfulness from these records 
in thinking that we are at least in some ways better than we were. 
On the other hand, while we agree with the virtuous sentiments 
of the collector of these annals concerning the undesirableness of 
reviving the P.R., it would certainly be unfortunate if boxing 
became a lost art. Possibly, as some say, there was less brutality 
in the way of murderous kicking assaults when “ the art of self- 
defence ” was more to the fore. Certainly some general knowledge 
of it might help to prevent the degrading exhibitions of personal 
cowardice of which a case lately reported is unhappily not a unique 
instance. In this particular case (one of too many like it) brought 
before the Marylebone police magistrate, an “excavator” named 
Jesse Palmer had gallantly gone to the rescue of a woman whose 
husband was trying to kill her with a knife. The husband and 
Palmer struggled ; the husband aimed a blow at Palmer, and the 
knife fell on the ground. In Palmer's reported words, “ a number of 

ple came up at that moment” (when the assailant was unarmed), 
“and he (Palmer) asked them to help him, but they did not offer 
to do anything at all, and he believed they were all frightened of 

prisoner.” Possibly if some of the number had taken lessons 
from Donnelly they might have made a less shocking exhibition of 
dastardliness. 


THE UNLIMITED BANKS AND THE NEW ACT. 


pase success of the new Banking Act has been greater and 
‘4 more immediate than was at all expected when it was 
rushed through Parliament in the very closing week of the last 
Session. To secure its passing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had dropped some of its most important provisions; that, for 
example, creating a new class of banks under the name of Reserve 
Liability, and that imposing a uniform balance sheet. As the Bill 
was finally carried, it required all who registered under it to attach to 
their name the word “ Limited,” and many bankers have a very 
strong objection to do this. Their reasons are partly sentimental 
and partly practical ; but, whether good or bad, it was feared that 
the objection would be powerful enough to render the Act 
nugatory. Many of them, moreover, hoped that such a hasty 
piece of legislation would be generally acknowledged to need 
early amendment, and the hope strengthened their inclination 
to watch and wait. The calming down of the alarm caused 
by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank likewise en- 
couraged the same course. As in so many previous cases, 
it was argued that the apprehensions of Bank shareholders 
in this instance also would gradually wear away. It was 
therefore not expected that a very great readiness to avil 
themselves of the provisions of the new Act would be shown uy 
bank directors. ‘The event, however, has fully justified those 
who advocated the adoption of a measure allowing the limita- 
tion of liability. Of the seven unlimited metropolitan and metro- 
politan and provincial banks five have already either resolved 
to register under the Act or are preparing to do so; while of 
the provincial unlimited banks a considerable number are also 
taking the same course. It is true that no Scotch or Irish bank 
has yet shown any inclination to take advantage of the Act. But 
there are ial reasons in both cases accounting for this. Of the 
Scotch three are limited by charter, and yet, like the Bank 
of England, do not need to announce the fact in their names. 
Their competitors, whether rightly or wrongly, fear that if they 
were to “ticket” themselves, they would lose status in popu- 
lar estimation. It must be admitted that their difficulty is a 
real one, and that it is quite reasonable they should ask that all 
Scotch banks should be placed on an equal footing. This 
being so, it is not at all surprising that they should wait in 
the hope of obtaining an amendment of the new Act. In 
the case of the Irish banks, again, there are some which have 
never yet published a balance sheet, and as a compulsory 
audit is part of the new Act, these, it need hardly be said, are 
not likely to adopt its provisions unless compelled to do so by 


their shareholders. While these hang back, their competitors | 


naturally hesitate in the fear of losing caste with the public. 


Lastly, it was to be anticipated that the English provincial banks | 


would but slowly and gradually come under the Act. For, as 
notice of the change has to be given to depositors, they would 
naturally dread the effect upon a class of persons generally timid, 
and too often ignorant as well. Here in London, and in other 
large towns, the public understand the import of the innovation, 
and are able to estimate the position of the institutions with which 
they deal. But in small towns and rural districts depositors are 
likely to be less well informed, and bank directors reasonably 
hesitate to take any step which might arouse their fears. Naturally, 


they will prepare the ground carefully before coming to a resolue 
tion. Yet, as we have already stated, a considerable number of 
provincial bauks are taking measures to limit their liability. 

Tn this matter the conduct of the great metropolitan and metro~ 
politan and provincial banks is the must important, as in the long 
run it will determine that of all the others, and, as stated above, 
five out of the seven of these have either registered under the 
Act, or are preparing to do so. The Union Bank of London and 
the London Joint Stock for the present take up a waiting attitude. 
Both, indeed, express a desire for limitation of liability, but both 
object to the new Act as passed ; oe they object to the 
obligation to write the word “ Limited ” after their names. Had 
the original proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to create 
a new class of banks with the title of “‘ Reserve Liability ” been 
y gitar by Parliament, both would have availed themselves of 
the provisions of the Act, but, as this was not done, they remain 
unlimited for the present in the hope of further legislation. We 
hardly expect that this hope will be realized. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, some years ago threw out a hint that our whole banking 
system, including the right of private companies to issue notes, 
needed to be reconsidered ; and it is possible that, if he were to 
return to power, and were to accept the charge of the finances 
he might attempt a vast and sweeping measure of reform. 
But whether the attempt would be successful is another 

uestion. And, in any event, it may be doubted whether 
the particular amendments desired by the Union and the London 
Joint Stock Banks would form any we of the scheme. But, 
until a change of Government takes place, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, we think, that there will be no such further legislation. 
The very pertinacity with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
clung last Session to the portions of his Bill permitting the limita- 
tion of liability, while sacrificing all the rest, proves that he 
wished to have done with the matter once for all, The Bill, as a 
matter of fact, does satisfy the demand raised by the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank. The hope, then, in which these two 
banks are waiting seems a groundless one; and the objections 
stated against the Act do not appear to be more substantial. is 
nothing to prevent the Union and the London Joint Stock Banks, if 
they choose, from adopting reserve liability ; only, whether they do 
so or not, if they become limited, they must plainly state the fact 
in their title. We see no hardship in this. Why should 
banks more than other Companies think the word “ Limited” 
derogatory to them, or shrink from describing themselves 
truly as they are? The Chairman of the Union Bank of 
London, indeed, argues that the reserve liability plan would 
have given us a uniform system of banking; but the Statist 
of last Saturday demonstrates clearly that it would 
have done nothing of the kind ; that, on the contrary, with a class 
of banks the margin of liability 
instances have n simply equal to the paid-up capital, whereas 
in others it would have that times. If 
uniformity is really of the value which Mr. Fergusson thinks, the 
Act as passed is preferable to the original Bill. The truth would 
seem to be that the objections stated at their shareholders’ meetings 
by the chairmen of the Union and London Joint-Stock Banks to 
the new Act express only a part of the reasons which actuated 
them and their co-directors to refuse for the present to become 
limited. When the London and Westminster, the London and 
County, and the National Provincial do not fear that the tacking 
of the word “ Limited ” to their names will weaken their credit or 
lower their prestige, the Union and the London Joint-Stock need 
not be so fastidious. Certainly the National Provincial runs more 
risk, if risk there be, than either of them. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that some of the shareholders were dissatisfied with 
the reasons assigned. They are obviously so insufficient that we 
are driven to conclude that the strongest motive is a desire to 
wait and see how the limitation of liability will affect competitors, 
before taking a step which could not be retraced. 

The three great banks just named which have registered under 
the Act have not adopted a uniform system. The London and 
County and the National Provincial have each combined reserve 
lability with limitation; the London and Westminster has not. 
The latter institution has been able to do this because the nominal 
amount of its shares is 1001, of whieh only 20/. is paid up. 
This leaves a margin of 8o0/. per share still uncalled, and the 
directors are of opinion that the margin affords all the security to 
creditors that can be desired. The London and County and the 
National Provincial, on the other hand, not having so great a 
margin, are compelled to adopt reserve liability. it would be 
tedious to enter into minute details; but, broadly stated, the 
result of the change in the three cases is as follows. The London 
and Westminster has a paid-up capital of 2,800,000/., with a 
further callable capital of 11,200,000. ; the London and County has 
a paid-up capital of 2,000,000/., with a callable capital of 2,000. 
and a reserve liability capital of 4,000,000. ; ‘the National Provinei 
has a paid-up capital of 2,227,000/., with a callable capital of 
1,785,000!., and a reserve liability angel of 8,025,0001. It will 
thus be seen that the London Westminster has a total 
capital of all kinds of 14,000,000l., the London and County of 
8,000,000/., and the National Provineial of 12,037,000/. But the 
whole capital of the London and Westminster can be called up, 
should the business of the bank require it, whereas half that of the 
London and County and two-thirds that of the National Provineial 
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that the London and Westminster must lose 8,867,000/., the London 
and County 5,666,000/., and the National Provincial 7,620,000l., 
before the creditors can suffer loss. It may safely be pronounced 
incredible that these enormous sums could be made away with 
before the banks were wound up, especially as the Act provides 
the safeguard of a compulsory audit. But while the solvency of 
all three institutions as limited banks appears unquestionable, many 
persons are inclined to regret that, were it only for the sake of the 
example, the London and Westminster has not adopted reserve 
liability. In the case of that great bank itself, the matter 
is of no practical importance; but it is ur, that, as a general 
rule, a capital callable for the ordinary business of a bank, how- 
ever large it may be, does not afford a perfectly satisfactory 
security to creditors. Growth of business, lock-ups, bad debts, 
may cause it gradually to disappear, or, at least, so much of it as 
to leave only a very narrow margin behind. But, where reserve 
liability is adopted, the bank cannot touch that. If it loses its 
paid-up and callable capital, it must close its doors, leaving the 
reserve liability capital to its creditors. Thus, in the three cases 
which we have been examining, the London and Westminster 
might conceivably call up the whole of the 11,200,000/. which is now 
uncalled, leaving nothing beyond to the creditors ; but the London 
and County could call up only 2,000,000/., leaving 4,000,000/. un- 
touched, while the National Provincial must leave 8,000,000/. to 
its creditors. Ofcourse it will be understood that we do not say 
this deeming it possible in the cases before us, but only to illus- 
trate the advantages of reserve liability. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF METTERNICH.* 
(Second Notice.) 

gee despatches which form the second volume of the present 
publication are in some respects more instructive than 
Prince Metternich’s later reminiscences. Almost all men who 
have accomplished considerable results imagine themselves, as they 
look back, to have foreseen or designed many things which were at 
the time produced or known by mere experience. The despatches 
which record from day to day Metternich’s conversations with 
Napoleon, and his own conjectures and schemes, are naturally less 
itive and less consistent than his policy as it is retrospectively 
in the professed in the interview at 
Dresden to agree with Napoleon that the Austrian marriage had 
been a blunder, though oalies of them explained the reasons of 
their opinions. It would seem from the despatches that Metter- 
nich, it he was not the author of the arrangement, was entirely 
satisfied with the marriage, on the ground that it seemed likely to 
secure an interval of peace for the recovery of Austria from 
military and financial prostration. In 1809 Napoleon’s insulting 
language indicated a purpose of dividing the Empire into three 
or four separate States, under relatives or dependents of his 
own. From the date of his marriage to the rupture of 1813, 
he neither made nor apparently designed any attack on the 
dominions of his father-in-law. During that time Metternich’s 
chief uneasiness arose from his doubts as to the nature and perma- 
nence of the understanding which had been formed between Napo- 
leon and Alexander I. at Tilsit and Erfurt. His reports to the Lm- 
peror Francis confirm his own subsequent account of the sagacity 
with which he discerned in 1810 the approaching rupture with 
Russia. A less cautious statesman would probably have made his 
discovery a reason for allying himself with the weaker party. The 
elder Metternich, who administered the Foreign Office during hisson’s 
absence in Paris, had before his return agreed with Count Schou- 
valoti, then on a mission to Vienna, on the draft of a treaty with 
Russia. Metternich without hesitation set the project aside, and 
continued till the beginning of the Russian war to negotiate with 

both the rival Powers. He steadily resisted the repeated pro 
of Napoleon that Austria should seek compensation for territorial 
losses at the expense of Turkey ; but he listened more favourably 
to overtures for an exchange of a portion of Galicia for Illyria 
and some of the other — which had been lost by Austria 
in former wars. On the other side he cultivated friendly rela- 
tions with the Court of Prussia, and when the war began he 
effected the anomalous objects of furnishing a contingent to 
the invading army and at the same time maintaining neu- 
trality with Russia. Prince Schwartzenberg’s force, which 
formed the extreme right of the grand army, never during the 
campaign received an order from Napoleon; nor was there any 
collision with the enemy, who was also a neutral. The contin- 
gent was intended to serve another purpose, which was attained 
after the retreat from Moscow; Schwartzenberg, when he re- 
tired from Lithuania, took a position on the North-Eastern 
frontier of Austria, to prepare, with reinforcements which were 
hurried forward from all the provinces of the Empire, for armed 
mediation and for ultimate intervention. The contingent had, to 
Napoleon’s surprise, been formed of the cadres of many regiments ; 
so that, when it became the nucleus of a great army, its numbers 
admitted of rapidincrease. Metternich foresaw the obstinacy with 


* Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by Prince Richard 
Metternich. Toseciosea by Mrs. Alexander Napier. 2 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1380. 


which Napoleon rejected every compromise, but he was firmly re- 
solved not to engage in the war prematurely. He Imew that the 
Russian army wished to retire within its own frontier; and he 
frequently expresses the opinion that, if Kutusoff had lived, it 
would never have crossed the Polish border. For the Prussian 
army, consisting chiefly of recruits, he entertained an undue con- 
tempt; and he justly distrusted the King, who had long obeyed 
Napoleon with the subserviency of habitual fear. At Metternich’s 
request, the Emperor Francis joined his army at a point half-way 
between the camp of the allies and Napoleon’s headquarters at 
Dresden. Having heard that Metternich had met Alexander at a 
lace called Opocno, Napoleon invited him to Dresden, where they 
field the famous conversation which lasted from eleven in the 
morning to eight at night. The occasion was so far unfavourable to 
ace that Napoleon’s confidence had been revived by the defeat of the 
Beatles at Liitzen and of the Russians at Bautzen. He more than 
once assured Metternich that he would meet him ina few months 
at Vienna. “ Your soldiers,” said the Minister, “are mere 
children, and if this juvenile army should be swept away, what 
will happen?” In a phrase easy to conjecture, but so coarse that 
it could not be literally quoted, the Emperor answered, “A 
man such as I am does not concern himself much about the lives 
of a million of men.” “ Why,” replied Metternich, “do you say 
this to me in private, and not within the hearing of France? Our 
cause would not lose thereby.” Napoleon, seeing the mistake which 
he had made, attempted to retrieve it by a grosser blunder. The 
French, he said, had no reason to complain, because to spare them 
he had sacrificed the Germans and the Poles. Out of 300,000 men 
lost in the Russian campaign, he asserted that only 30,000 were 
Frenchmen. “ You forget, sire,” exclaimed Metternich,“ that youare 
speaking toa German.” Both on arriving and on leaving, Metternich 
found the ante-chamber crowded with generals; and Berthier, of 
all Napoleon’s lieutenants perhaps the most devoted to his chief, 
entreated him as he entered to make peace, which, he said, France 
required. On his departure Berthier anxiously inquired whether 
Metternich was satisfied. “Yes,” he said; “he has explained 
everything to me; it is all over with the man.” 

Metternich was present with the allied sovereigns on the field 
of Leipsic, and he took the principal part in the arrangement 
of the _ of the next campaign, which was settled at Frank- 
fort. Napoleon recognized his hand in the offer which the Allies 
publicly made, by the Austrian declaration of war, of the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees as the boundaries of France. ‘“ No 
one,” said the Emperor, “who knew the French character less 
thoroughly than Metternich would have thought of the phrase.” It is 
possible that Metternich afterwards exaggerated to himself the cer- 
tainty which he represents himself as having felt as to the refusal 
by Napoleon of all tolerable conditions of peace. The harsher 
terms which were required at the Conference of Chatillon 
were also intended by Metternich to be rejected. As soon as the 
fall of Napoleon became imminent, Metternich, cordially sup- 

orted by Lord Castlereagh, determined on the restoration of the 
urbons, in opposition to the fantastic schemes of the Emperor 
of Russia. Alexander stole a march upon him by concluding the 
treaty of Fontainebleau before Metternich’s arrival in Paris. The 
Austrian Minister utterly disapproved of the selection of Elba as 
the place of Napoleon's residence, and the Emperor Francis 
dwelt on the grievance of the separation of the island from 
the Duchy of Tuscany. Nevertheless he found it necessary to 
acquiesce. In a letter to the Emperor Francis, Metternich 
mentions that at a dinner at Talleyrand’s he had met Marshals 
Ney, Macdonald, Marmont, Lefebre, and General Dessoles, who 
were unanimous in their excited feelings against Napoleon. 
“Marshal Macdonald,” he says in another letter, “ declares that 
Napoleon has not two connected ideas.” ‘The Marshals have 
declared that Napoleon should die if he does not abdicate, and in 
the opposite case they would immediately join the banner of 
Louis XVIII.” Ney was at the time acting as one of Napoleon's 
plenipotentiaries. His violence in 1814 proceeded from the same 
weakness of character which in the following year caused his ruin. 
An account of the negotiations which resulted in the Peace of 
Paris by the first of European diplomatists would have been highly 
valuable ; but Prince Metternich devotes only two or three pages 
to the most important treaty of the time. On the Congress of 
Vienna he is somewhat more communicative, and the scantiness of 
his narrative is in some degree corrected in the form of a memoir 
written by his confidential assistant Gentz, for whom he had pro- 
cured the appointment of secretary to the Congress. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of Metternich’s Memoirs are 
the judgments which he delivers on the characters of some of the 
sovereigns and statesmen whom he had known. His elaborate 
criticisms, written at a later period, sometimes differ from the 
opinions which he had expressed in contemporary despatches. To 

alleyrand he attributes great intellectual power; but he thinks 
that he was most successful in preventing any definite course from 
being taken. “In the contrary direction I never could discover 
equal ability.” Napoleon once said to Metternich, “ If I want any- 
thing done I do not employ the Prince of Benevento; I turn to 
him when I want a thing not to be done which I wish to appear to 
want.” Like most paradoxes Napoleon’s statement was greatly 
exaggerated. He had not employed Talleyrand for years as his 
Foreign Minister for merely negative pur . In later years 
Talleyrand’s faculty of hindrance was exerted with surprising bold- 
ness; but not at the instance of the Emperor. At Erfurt he 
said to Alexander, “ Sire, what are you going to do here? It 
rests with you to save Europe, and you can accomplish this 
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by resisting Napoleon. The French people are civilized, its 
Sovereign is not. The Sovereign of Russia is civilized, and his 

ple are not. It is therefore for the Sovereign of Russia to be 
allied with the French people.” Metternich also states that, at 
another interview with Alexander, Talleyrand said, “The Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees are the conquests of France. The 
rest are the conquests of the Emperor of France, and we shall not 
hold them.” About the same time Talleyrand repeatedly 
Metternich to form an alliance with Russia against Napoleon in 
the interest of France. It is difficult to judge whether his con- 
duct is more properly to be called patriotism or treason. For Talley- 
rand’s successor, Chaupagny, Metternich expresses dislike and 
contempt. His judgment of Fouché's ability and absence of 
scruple confirms the common opinion, The most important of his 
negotiations during his residence at Paris were conducted with 
the Emperor himself. On his first interview an unfavourable 
——— was produced by Napoleon’s ungraceful figure, and 
endeavour to make an imposing effect; but he found that conver- 
sation with him “had a charm difficult to define.” He always 
seized the essential point of the subject, “ finding the fitting word 
for the thing, or inventing it where the usage of the language had 
not created it.” In action also “ ordi rules did not embarrass 
him ; in practice, as in discussion, he went straight to the end 
in view.” In the historical discussions to which he frequently 
turned the conversation he betrayed his imperfect knowledge of facts, 
“ but an extreme sagacity in appreciating causes and foreseeing con- 
sequences.” Metternich held that in a certain sense Napoleon was not 
irreligious; and itis certain that he detested the French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, and especially Voltaire. For legitimate 
succession he had an envious respect. Metternich once told 
Charles X. that Napoleon said to him at St. Cloud, “* Do you know 
why Louis XVIII. is not sitting in this chair? It is only because 
Tam here.” For his followers he had no other regard “than a 
foreman in a manufactory for his workpeople.” Duroc, he said, 
loved him as a dog loves its master; and Berthier as a nurse loves a 
child. His courage scarcely needed discussion, though, according 
to Metternich, he was most tenacious of life. ‘“ The history of his 
campaigns suffices to prove that he was always at the place, dan- 
gerous or not, which was most proper for the head of a great 
army.” “In private life, without being amiable, he was good- 
natured, and even carried indulgence to the point of weakness.” 
‘The Empress Maria Louisa said to Metternich soon after her mar- 
riage, “ I have no fear of Napoleon, but I begin to think he is 
afraid of me.” The question whether Napoleon was good or bad 
seems to Metternich inapplicable to his character. If there were 
a neutral land where morality and immorality were equally non- 
existent, it would be his proper dwelling-place. He crushed his 
enemies, but he bore them no malice, and he pursued his objects 
without reference to right or wrong. A judge lately told a jury 
that by the law of England every man is sane or insane. Unless 
the ethical law is more elastic, Napoleon must be placed on the 
wrong side of the border. 

Of Alexander, with whom his personal relations had sometimes 
been less amicable, Metternich makes a still more careful study. 
During the Congress of Vienna the Emperor Francis one day sent 
for his Minister to inform him that Alexander had announced to 
the Emperor his determination to challenge Metternich to a duel. 
Francis II. pointed out the strangeness of the proceeding, but 
finally said that he had no doubt the challenge would be accepted. 
A partial explanation averted the duel, but during the remainder 
of the Congress the Emperor of Russia refused to hold private 
intercourse with Metternich. A meeting, rendered necessary by 
the escape of Napoleon from Elba, ostensibly put an end to the 
quarrel]. Gentz says that when Alexander arrived at Vienna he 
was already embroiled with Austria, France, and England. His 
displeasure with Austria was really directed against Metternich, 
who had rejected the Emperor’s proposal that he should be 
re ga 4 of the allied armies, with Moreau as the chief of 

is staff, Another ground of offence was the refusal of Metternich 
and Schwartzenberg to be bound by a promise made by Alexander 
to a Swiss lady, who had been his sister's governess, that the 
allied armies should not enter the territory of Switzerland. At 
Vienna, Metternich, in concert with Castlereagh and Talleyrand, 
opposed the annexation of the Duchy of Warsaw to Russia, and 

e acquisition by Prussia of the kingdom of Saxony. Alexander 
had reason for attributing the real direction of Austrian policy to 
Metternich, and he avoided personal collision with Francis II., for 
whom he felt sincere attachment and respect. In the intervals 
of their dissensions Metternich had an intimate acquaintance 
with Alexander, and he seems to have understood his shallow 
and unstable character. Of the project and conclusion of 
the Holy Alliance he speaks with unqualified contempt. Ile 
tells, not for the first time, the story of Alexander’s request 
to Lord Grey for a plan of an Opposition in Russia, rd 
Grey naturally asked whether the Emperor intended to establish a 
Russian Parliament ; in that case he might spare himself the trouble 
of inventing an Opposition. Napoleon once described, with charac- 
teristic subtlety, one of Alexander’s fundamental deficiencies :— 
“ There is something in him for which I have no name, and which 
I cannot better express than by saying that there is always some- 
thing wanting inhim. The most singular thing is that one cannot 
foresee in any given case or special affair what will be wanting, 
because that which is wanting changes perpetually.” 

No space is left to notice many other matters of historical inte- 
rest, including the reciprocal antipathy produced by ditlerences of 


opinion, of policy, and of temperament between Metternich and 
Stein. The want of an index is extremely inconvenient. The 
translation, both from French and German, is easy and idiomatic, 
though several ar. tr require correction. The statement that in 
1808 Napoleon had made peace with England is as strange as one 
of the terms of the supposed treaty, which provides that Braganzia 
shall be restored to Portugal. In the original the terms are 
haps those which Napoleon was willing to offer, including the re- 
storation of Portugal to the House of Braganza, 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND.* 
has been the subject of several interesting 


volumes. Mr. Sibree’s own publication in 1870 of a work he 
entitled Madagascar and its People, and Mr. Ellis’s Three Visits to 
Madagascar of earlier date, drew attention to a very strange land and 
a stranger people. But there has been no such comprehensive ac- 
count of both in all their various aspects as the present. Without 
pretending to scientific knowledge Mr. Sibree puts very clearly tho 
problems which the island suggests both to the naturalist and to tho 
ethnologist. From the point of view of the former, Madagascar 
is as remarkable for its deficiencies as for its riches. Near, come 
paratively speaking, as it is to Africa, and broad as is the belt of 
forest which surrounds the island in an almost unbroken line, it has 
no lions, leopards, elephants, monkeys, zebras, or giraffes, and no 
hoofed animals, except a species of river hog. The special occupants 
of its tropical woods are the lemurs, which in Africa are unknown. 
Mr. Sibree seems rather ashamed at having to avow that, “ with 
two or three exceptions, the serpents of Madagascar are harmless.” 
As, however, one of his missionary brethren describes as “a 
medium-sized specimen ” one which was almost nine feet long, and 
as thick round the middle as the calf of a man’s leg, he ought 
to be fairly content. Many reptiles live on the summits of 
gigantic trees above the reach of explorers. Mr. Sibree regrets 
that naturalists do not take advantage of a cyclone for their re- 
searches. ‘Titans of the forest are then levelled, and whole 
tribes of arboreal reptiles can be studied without labour. In the 
vegetable kingdom, palms and ferns of various kinds appear to be 
the most conspicuous products of Madagascar. But its botanical 
curiosities would seem to have been not more fully examined than 
its animals. Mr. Sibree dwells with especial admiration on the 
Traveller's tree, which grows in the forest to a height of ninety 
feet. Its name is derived from the supply of water which can be 
obtained by i or pulling outa leaf stalk. The same tree 
grows, says Mr, Sibree, under the name of the fan palm, in the 
Malay Peninsula. On the original relationship between Madagascar 
and Malaysia which is indicated in some measure by the flora, 
and still more by the fauna, of the former, Mr. Sibree quotes, not 
with absolute assent, but with a certain approval, the remarkable 
hypothesis constructed by several naturalists, of the existence of a 
lost continent, named by Mr. Sclater Lemuria, to which Mada- 
gascar and Malaysia are supposed to have both belonged. The 
coral reefs of the region are asign that the surviving islands 
belong to the class called by Mr. Darwin sinking lands, Physio-~ 
logy, according to Mr. Sibree, tells the same tale. The Malagasy, 
after allowing for casual intermixture with negroes and Arabs, 
he is of opinion, clearly of Malay extraction. Their features at 
hair are Malay, not negro, and their language seems to him to point 
to the same conclusion. A reputed Hova skull, on which sup- 
rters of the theory of an African lineage for the islanders rely, 
is, he thinks, probably that of a slave. He doubts whether c 
genuine Hova skull could be readily procured, the Hovus, who 
are the ruling Madagascar people, preferring to keep their skulls 
for themselves. At all events, the evidence of language is in- 
capable of being counterfeited; and that, for reasons which we 
have no space to reproduce, he holds to be decidedly in favour of a 
Malay origin. 

The Malagasy language has an interest independent of the 
ethnological propositions which it helps to prove. Mr. Sibree 
considers it an easy tongue on account of the simplicity of 
the grammar. There is also no fresh character to learn, 
as the island had no written language before Europeans, who 
happily were not Germans, taught them the use of letters. 
He maintains that, althcugh the early Jesuits made some 
slight attempts to prepare books, the written form of the lan- 
guage in use is due really to the London Missionary Society. The 

e has some especial deticiencies. Mr. Sibree states that it 
has no plural form, though in one place he incidentally mentions 
that the men of a certain Malagasy tribe object strongly to be ad- 
dressed in the singular. In some other respects the language is 
meagre. But in one particular its resources are exceptionally great. 
It contains a complete numeral system up to a million. That the 
word fora million signifies the tinishing of counting can hardly be 
matter of complaint. A special difficulty for students is that a 
large number of words which were good Malagasy in one genera- 
tion become obsolete in the next. When a chief assumes, as 
he commonly does on his accession to power, the name of a 
quadruped, bird, or tree, that word becomes among his dependents 
sacred and tabooed for everyday use. It can no longer be applied 
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in its proper sense. Thus Mr. Sibree has known the common 
name for a crocodile, “ mamba,” to be laid aside in the dominions of 
a chieftain who was called Andriamamba, If the sovereign of the 
Hovas, who governs two-thirds of the island, takes a common 
name, the inconvenience is infinitely greater. The late Queen 
assumed the name of Rasoherina. As the last four syllables mean a 
silkworm, it became forthwith necessary to rechristen the silkworm 
zana-dandy, which signifies “ offspring of the silk.” As, when the 
sovereign of another powerful Malagasy tribe dies, he receives a 
new name, which is equally sacred, the difficulty only shifts. Other 
words have dropped out of the language through changes in customs. 
Many were used in connexion with divination, charms, and 
magical rites which Christianity has displaced. Thus, says Mr. 
Sibree, “ the dictionary of the first missionaries will be to succeed- 
ing generations a kind of museum where alone they will find relics 
of the superstitions of their fathers.” On the other hand, the 
same force of Christianity and civilization which has been destroy- 
ing has been building up. Not only all the words denoting Chris- 
tian rites are English, but so are most of the terms expressing 
grades in government, such as Prime Minister, and ranks and 
words of command in the army. Of the same extraction are 
nearly all terms which have to do with education and _civiliza- 
tion. Such other evidences of intellectual culture as Malagasy 
embodies appear to be derived from the old Arab intercourse, 
which by many centuries preceded that of Europe, with 
gascar. 
When the native intellect has created a new word, it is 
sure to be very significant. Thus a turkey is known by a 
combination which means “the not terrible bird.” Probably 
the first turkey ever seen excited alarm by its crest and 
gobbling noise. When its helplessness was discovered, language 
avenged the panic. The people, having abundant leisure, let their 
imagination have free play in the coinage of words. The sun 
is called “ the eve of day.” The term for glory is “the flower 
of the grass.’ The army is known as “ needles of the kingdom, 
and wetted thread to bind it together.” The people style the 
sovereign, and she by a far less usual courtesy styles them, 
“ father-and-mether.” The general application of this term 
to superiors has sometimes, according to Mr. Sibree, given a 
more political character to Christianity than was intended. The 
early missionaries rendered in the Fifth Commandment the words 
“father and mother” by this Malagasy term for parents. The 
result was that some loyal native preachers have been in the 
habit of making it a text for obedience to the Government. 
Between the word for girl in many tribes and the old English 
expression for au unmarried girl there is a close analogy. The 
Malagasy word means “ spindle-child.” The word for a child 
dying under two years of age will recall Keats’s epitaph on him- 
self. It is “ rano,” the word for water. Living youths are 
spoken of as “in the cream of it.” Occasionally a moral senti- 
ment is conveyed by a word. Thus the word for hypocrisy 
means “the becoming good by spreading a mat.” In a Mala- 
gasy house the floor is seldom if ever cleaned; but when a 
visitor appears he is honoured by a clean mat being laid over the 
accumulated filth. Another word embodies, Mr. Sibree thinks, 
immorality rather than morality. He is very indignant that the act 
of divoree which a Hova husband can perform by merely sending 
to his wife a piece of money is called “ thanking a wife.” The act 
is doubtless a very bad act; but we do not know that it is made 
worse by “calling it by a fine name.” The Hova thanks his wife 
for the rejected offer of her future company as the table-@hite guest 
thanks a waiter for the dish he passes by. Royal personages in 
Europe accumulate on their children baptismal names which would 
be a heavy infliction were they to become chief clerks in the Bank 
of England, but they are outdone in M . A recent Mada- 
gascar Queen had twelve syllables to her name, and a former Prime 
Minister ten. At one time it was the habit to prefix a baptismal 
name to a Malagasy who became a Christian. More lately Pro- 
testant missionaries have abandoned the practice, from the fear, 
we presume, of awakening political suspicion of an alien allegi- 
ance. A sutflicient reason might have been the objection to in- 
crease even by a syllable the labours of human life. The names 
are often significant of supposed magnificent qualities. But con- 
tumelious names are not rare. Thus one high official is known 
as “ Dunghill.” The motive is the universal fear of exciting envy. 
It is common, Mr. Sibree says, if a stranger casually remarks thata 
child is pretty, for the relatives to reply, “No, it is ugly.” Pos- 
sibly something of this same dread of concentrating the atten- 
tion of the powers of evil on a particular person may mingle 
with the sentiment of awe or politeness which makes it in- 
decorous to utter, not only the sovereign’s name lightly, but 
the name of any Malagasy “without making an elabo- 
rate apology for doing so.” It is not hard to comprehend 
thata nation with such habits of constructing long words, and 
apologising in others still longer for not using them, is @ nation of 
“yeady and fluent speakers.” “Almost all Malagasy,” declares 
Mr. Sibree, “are born orators.” He adds, “ although ”—we 
should have said “therefore”—*they certainly have also the 
power of saying a great deal without conveying a clear idea of 
what they mean.” It is terrible to hear that to rhetoric they 
have lately added logic. Mr. Sibree says that an elementary 
ic has become “a very popular work.” 
ife among the Malagasy is easy. There is not great wealth ; 
but reither is there poverty. Mr. Sibree says that the country, 
were it properly tilled, could sustain a population from ten to 


twenty times its present three or four millions. We scarcely see 
that the total of happiness in Madagascar would be thereby 
greatly increased. In many respects Mr. Sibree testifies to the 
existence of so much practical prosperity in the island—at any 
rate so far as the sway of the Hova Crown extends—that we 
should be glad could the present condition of things continue, 
He reckons each missionary as representing in Polynesia a value to 
European and American commerce of 10,000/. a year. “In 
Madagascar perhaps it would not be too much to say that each 
missionary represents a value of from 2,000/. to 3,000/. per annum 
of foreign imports. . . . So true it always is that Christianity is 
the best civilizer and the harbinger of all honest trade.” This 
may be a good argument at Manchester in the mouth of a 
travelling secretary of the London Mhasionary Society ; but 
we do not know that Madagascar need envy Polynesia in this 
respect. We are glad to admit that Christian missionaries, 
not of the London Missionary Society alone, must be credited 
with having worked much good to Madagascar. They have 
abated infanticide and some of the worst horrors of war. 
They have shamed into secresy the cruel superstitions con- 
nected with divination and charms. They have promoted, at 
all events, external modesty and sobriety. But their success is 
attributable in part to the very fact that European commerce has 
been slow to take advantage of the opening which missionaries 
have made. The Hova kingdom is in the happy state as 
yet of having Christianity to veto and prune down customs 
which degrade and brutalize, without the counter influence of an 
alien civilization to act as a universal solvent. Mr. Sibree’s own 
account of Malagasy institutions indicates an elaborate and dee 
rooted system, which might be overthrown but could not so easily 
be replaced. Hitherto Christian missionaries, conscious that they 
are left to deal alone with the native rulers, have contented them- 
selves with interposing at the point at which a usage has degene- 
rated into brutality or license. Did they know themselves to be 
supported by a powerful trading community we are not altogether 
sure but that they might attempt to import European institutions 
wholesale. As Mr. Sibree confesses, the extraordinary spread of 
Christianity through the Hova kingdom during the last sixteen 
years, and especially since the accession of Queen Ranavalona in 
1868, is due to the fact that the Government has been on the side 
of the new religion. “A vast proportion of the new converts 
would have probably become Roman Catholics, or even Maho- 
metans, with almost equal readiness had their rulers favoured 
those forms of religion.” That is not very satisfactory so far as 
the converts are concerned. But it is well that the missionaries 
themselves should feel indebted to a protection which binds them 
to respect a very remarkable national type. Such a sentiment 
Mr. Sibree himself shows to be entirely compatible with successful 
protests against the evil phases of Malagasy customs. The problem 
for missionaries in Madagascar is how to humanize those customs 
without involving good and bad in one common condemnation. 

In solving this difficulty they may learn also how to re- 
lease Malagasy life from an accretion of traditions and social 
distinctions which must go near to suffocating all energy. 
Everywhere in Madagascar life is broken up into sections and 
fenced about with forms which have lost their meaning. Thus 
there is the hereditary noblesse, the Andrians. ‘They are buried 
in tombs different from those of the commonalty. Some of 
them may carry a scarlet umbrella. The highest grades may marry 
out of their own rank, though the inferior grades may not. For 
others the point of honour is that they may not mend a fence. 
None of them have any more prescriptive right than German nobles 
or Magyars to occupy State offices. The present Prime Minister, 
for instance, is not an Andrian, though his family has been wealthy 
and powerful for several generations. Andrians are often poor 
enough to be day labourers. One sept of them monopolizes 
the craft of making tinware. The sovereign is the single 
sun and centre of Malagasy society. When -bricklayers’ 
work has to be done in the Queen's palaces, “all ranks of the 
people, from the highest to the lowest, take a pride in doing with 
their hands some of the actual labour, under the eye of their 
Queen, who sits on a raised seat looking on.” The sovereign is 
an autocrat. The lives and property of all her subjects are at her 
absolute disposal. It is death even to block the way to her cattle. 
But she is as much a slave to the ceremonial which environs her 
as her subjects are slaves to her caprices. She may not move 
except with an enormous retinue to escort her. On her progresses 
twenty to thirty thousand attend her. To walk is almost for- 
bidden. From the great New Year’s festival which she celebrates 
by majestically bathing in a silver bath, only screened from view 
of her Court by the silken mantles her attendants hold, to the 
moment when her royal corpse is yet more majestically interred, 
she is a figure in an often rehearsed pageant. The punctiliously 
regulated life of the sovereign is only an extreme illustra- 
tion of the minute observances which encompass Malagasy life 
in all ranks. The best part of a Malagasy’s year is robbed from 
him by a division of days into lucky a unlucky. Out of the 
twenty-eight days of a month twelve only are lucky. Some 
months are altogether unlucky. Children born in one month, or 
on certain days of others, were, until the missionaries interfered, 

t to death. “The new-born infant’s head was placed face 

ownwards in a shallow wooden dish filled with lukewarm water.” 
In one Malagasy tribe a child born on a day of ill omen is buried 
alive in an ant-hill. The Hovas love their children, yet all infants 
born in an unlucky month had formerly to be laid down at 
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the entrance of the village cattlefold, that the oxen might be 
driven over them. The present Prime Minister survived this 
ofdeal of hoofs and horns. The superstitions connected with 
burial are still more artificial and vexatious, A Hova whose 
house cost him ten dollars will spend a couple of hundred on a 
tomb, All sorts of fantastic forms, some of them exceedingly hor- 
rible, are employed when a funeral is solemnized, It is hardly 
affection which dictates them, but fear. The dead is supposed 
vaguely still to live and to have a ghost’s power of haunting the 
living. The spirits of Malagasy monarchs are believed to make 
their abode in a lofty thountain called Ambondrombé. The neigh- 
bouring population fancies it hears the firing of cannon by way of 
salute whenever a royal ghost arrives to take up his abode in this 
gloomy Olympus. 

We have been able to instance only a few of the many curious 
facts Mr. Sibree has collected. Our readers must go to him to 
learn how, according to the popular Malagasy doctrine, crocodiles 
habitually graze on pebbles, and eat oxen and men only by 
way of a whet; how ants kidnap serpents and cage them till 
they are fattened to the desired point; and how a Hova, very 

rudently, is more respectful to his mother-in-law than to his wile. 

e must also refer to the volume itself those who are curious on 
Malagasy painting, and carving, and architecture, and agriculture. 
We shall have effected our purpose, as Mr. Sibree will have 
effected his, if attention shall have been recalled to a very peculiar 
type, whether of civilization or of regulated barbarism, and to 
the interesting experiment of a body of Christian evangelists left to 
deal by their own unaided resources, not with a mere medley of 
isolated tribes, but with a powerful throne and a highly elaborate 
nationality. 


HOUGHTON’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANCIENTS.* 


I [HE modest title of Gleanings, prefixed to Mr. Houghton’s | 


little work on natural history as known to the ancients, 
is intended, he explains, as a disclaimer of any intention of entering 
upon so wide a fieldas that subject would present if considered as 
a whole. Nota few lectures merely, but an encyclopzxdic volume, 
would be needed to give even in an abridged form a systematic view 
of natural history from the earliest times, even excluding altogether 
the botanical department of the inquiry, and limiting attention to 
what was known of the animal kingdom. Nor does Mr. Houghton 
propose to take his readers back to the earliest relations between 
man and the lower animals, as they may be traced by the juxta- 
position of their remains in caves, kitchen middens, pile-dwellings, 
or other sources of knowledge prior to the dawn of written his- 
tory. We are not to look to him for new light upon the stage of in- 
cipient civilization at which our rude and remote forefathers first 
made animals of use for other purposes than food, or to learn at 
what date the instincts of the dog were brought into use and 
trained for his master’s service in the chase, or for carrying and 
drawing burdens. How long was it before sheep were gathered 
and tended in droves, and made to follow the wandering tribes in 
search of fresher pastures or more copious streams? When was it 
that the noblest conquest, as Buffon has taught us to regard it, that 
man has ever made, broke in the horse as his most efficient aid for 
transport and for war? Problems touching these obscure and 
rudimentary points of natural history still await the solution of the 
more scientific natural historian or paleontologist. As the popular 
expositor of what has been fairly well ascertained by zoological 
research, or is to be made out by critical study of the records of 
antiquity, Mr. Houghton has limited his notice to such animals as 
were familiarly known to the inhabitants of Egypt, Palestine, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome from the earliest period of written 
history down to about the middle of the third century of the 
Christian era. 

The sources on which our author has drawn for his informa- 
tion are in the main fourfold:—1. Natural history; 2. Literary 
history; 3. Figures of animals on monuments, coins, gems, &e. ; 
4. Names of animals, Within the range of time embraced by his 
inquiries there has been no discoverable break between the animal 
species disclosed by the earliest records and those found alive at the 
— day. In fact, as Mr. Houghton urges, such evidence as may 

supplied unconsciously by prehistoric accounts may be more 
valuable to us than descriptions of animals in literary history. In 
the latter case, for instance, the authorities may make loose and 
inaccurate statements, perchance from hearsay, as to the occur- 
rence of certain animals in particular places, their nature or habits; 
whereas the evidence of a pile-dwelling, a kitchen midden, or a 
bone graven with the image of a horse, a reindeer, or a mam- 
moth, forms incontrovertible proof of the presence, be the period 
what it may, of such and such living forms upon the spot. For 
the literary material of our inquiry we begin with the records of 
the Old and New Testaments, with the Egyptian monuments 
and the lately deciphered cuneiform and bilingual texts exhibiting 
the names of ani known to the early Assyrians and 
Akkadians. Amongst classical writers the only approximation 
to anything like a system of zoology is Aristotle’s well-known 
History of Animals, a work surprising for its width of know- 
ledge and as a monument of diligent research, but, when tried by 
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modern standards, lacking in scientific arrangement, and mixed 
with a vast amount of fable and error. In justice, however, to the 
great Stagirite, it must be allowed that his text has undergone an 
incaleulable amount of tampering or falsification, and that, as 
regards many fundamental principles of biology, the judgment of 
experts like Professor Huxley kas gone far towards vindicating 
as well his method of investigation as his exact apprecia- 
tion of natural truth. Whatever ground may be afforded by 
many portions of what s as Aristotle’s work for the dis- 
ring remarks of Mr. G. H. Lewes and other critics, the great 
reek ong ag is not to be denied the credit of having antici- 
pated by the keenness of his insight and the exactitude of his 
observation not a few of what have often been set up as discoveries 
of modern times. 

Linguistic paleontology—a phrase borrowed from Professor 
Rolleston—or the evidence supplied by the names of animals, 
forms another source of information. Words have been well 
called fossil thoughts, and from the name of an animal in popular 
use we may derive a valuable clue to its identification or to a 
knowledge of its chief characteristics. What an admirable name, 
our author instances, is “ flitter-mouse ” for one of the commonest 
of our bats. The porcupine is the “ pig-like creature armed with 
spines” ; the Greek rhinoceros is “ the animal witha horn on its nose.” 

he squirrel—in Greek oxiovpos, “ shadow-tail ”—must clearly, he 
remarks, have sat for his name-portrait. Sometimes the name may 
speak to us of the country whence the animal originally came. 

hus the Akkadian name for horse is “ the beast of burden from 
the East”—7.e. Media and Armenia; the camel is “the beast of 
burden from the sea,” the sea being the Persian Gulf across which 
the “ship of the desert” was brought to the Mesopotamian valley 
from its original home in Arabia. In Akkadian one name for 
wolf means “ high-land ”—#.e, the mountain district of Elam; the 
ravenous nature of this wild carnivore being expressed by another 
name which in English would read “the beast that eats like a dog,” 
or the ravening beast. The first class of animals taken up by our 
author is that of the Simiade, or apes and monkeys, as known to 
the ancients. A conspicuous place in Egyptian mythology was 
held by the baboon (Cynocephalus hamadryas), a species not now 
found in Egypt, but the only one it would seem known there in 
early times. 1t is found often in large groups in Abyssinia and 
Arabia. This large and wise-looking ape was sacred to Thoth, the 
lord of letters on tian Mercury. It is not unfrequently de- 
picted seated above the balance in which the soul of the de- 
parted is weighed, or in the boat in which a wicked soul is sent back 
to earth from the presence of Osiris. Other monkeys, apparently 
some kind of circopithecus, occur upon the monuments as tribute to 
Egyptian monarchs. They are often found embalmed, and are 
known to have been held in religious reverence. No species of 
monkey is known to have been indigenous in Palestine. The 
word used in Scripture for the ape, Adph, is not Hebrew, but, like 
those for ivory (shén-hdbbim, tooth of elephant, from the Sanskrit 
tbha) and peacocks (tikkiyim), found in combination with it in 
1 Kings x. 22, derived from the Sanskrit kapi, in Greek xj30s. It 
was most probably from India that Solomon drew these imports, 
as well as the almug (“al = or sandal wood, a native of the 
mountainous parts of Malabar, though some, reading ostriches for 
grees, look to the eastern coast of Africa as the source of supply. 
the Assyrian name for a monkey, udumn, it is easy to recog- 
nize the Hebrew word, adam, for a man. 

In the Periplus of Hanno we come upon the name and the 
characteristics of the African gorilla. To what extent the ancients 
were able to distinguish between this and other varieties of the 
anthropoid ape we have no means of determining with any degree 
of accuracy. Aristotle speaks of three tribes of simiade—pithecoi, 
kebot, and cynocephaloi, the pithecus being a tailless species, the 
kebos having a tail, and the cynocephalos being a dog-headed baboon, 
corresponding with the designation of modern zoologists, Mr. 
Houghton has brought together from Pliny, Cicero, and other 
writers, a variety of notices illustrating the regard, and even 
religious reverence, in which monkeys of different kinds were 
held in Rome, and the prices paid for household pets. Not 
less curious and ample are the notices of the dog, carried 
back to the earliest times. On the Egyptian monuments the 
dog has very much the character of the Dalmatian hound or 
the Eskimo breed. One of the names used for it, wiisw or wifsau, 
“wolves,” seems to favour the idea of the dog being derived from 
the domesticated wolf or jackal. In a letter of the nineteenth 
dynasty, translated by Dr. Birch, packs of hounds are spoken 
of—z2oo of the kind called wnu, and 300 more wiisu,in all 500. 
Many were pied or spotted, and show somewhat of the greyhound 
form. The oldest shown by the monuments is a house dog, of the 
time of Cheops, bound by a cord to his master’s chair. The mas- 
tiff—never seen in Egypt—is vigorously drawn in several of the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, of which our author gives a capital specimen 
from the British Museum. He considers it to have been allied to the 
Indian dog, known to Alexander the Great, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, Aristotle, Xenophon, and Strabo amongst the Greeks, Pliny 
and Solinus among the Latins. Clay models of the noble dogs 
with which Ansetqigel, son of Esarhaddon, hunted the lion are 
to be seen in our national collection. The people of Colophon ant 
Oastabala, Pliny writes, kept troops of 7 ab for war purposes, 
which fought in the first ranks and never retreated. Arrian, who, 
like Xenophon, was a true sportsman, gives in his excellent work 
on coursing interesting particulars of the care and. skill bestowed 
on rearing and training for the chase and for domestic use. 
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The Egyptians are the first people among whom we find notices | 


of the cat. It figures largely upon the monuments as a domestic | 
t, and was honoured when dead. Comical stories are told by | 
erodotus of the anxiety to save the cats when a house caught 
fire, and of the grief when one died. The cat seems to have 
served asa retriever in fowling expeditions, and even in fishing. 
It seems strange that no mention of the cat occurs in the Bible or 
in any Assyrian record. Even in India Professor Max Miiller is 
uoted as saying that it was but recently known as a domestic animal. 
ts Sanscrit name is mirjira, from a root meaning to clean, from 
the creature's habit of licking herself at her toilet. Her mousing 
habits were well known to the Romans, and even to the Etruscans, 
as shown by antique gems and even wall paintings. The mouse- 
killer domesticated among the Greeks, called yady, described by 


Aristotle, and humorously referred to by Aristophanes in the Peace, | 


has been shown by Professor Rolleston to have been our white- 
breasted marten (Martes foina), a different animal from the yadj 
dypia or ixris, which was larger, and a great lover of honey as 


well as a killer of birds. Mr. Loughton dwells upon the remark- 
ably scanty occurrence in Latin writers of the word felis or feles, | 
Cicero using it but once, and that when speaking of Egyptian cats. 
Ovid in a single passage speaks of a mythological felis, into which 
the sister of Phoebus was changed (Met. v. 330). Besides the 
cat the Egyptians domesticated the ichneumon, popularly 
known as Pharaoh's rat, which is still to be seen in houses 
at Cairo. The cattle and horses of the ancients, as well 
as their poultry and farm produce in general, are graphically 
brought before our eyes by the wall-paintings of Egypt and the 
tablets and bas-reliets from Assyria which adorn our museums. 


_ Illustrating his pages with some of the most expressive of these, 


Mr. Houghton is able to make abundantly clear the points of 
resemblance and contrast between these early and foreign types 
and those familiar to ourselves. About two-thirds of his book 
are taken up with the domesticated animals of all kinds, the re- 
maining third being given to the wild animals, Foremost among 
these is the king of ane who has now disappeared from Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and the whole of Europe, but who was well 
known and worshipped in Egypt, if not, as is thought likely, 
tamed and trained for the chase. The grand monarchs of As- 
syria are portrayed hunting the lion, and even encountering 
him single-handed. The hyena was hunted in Egypt, and 
deer of many kinds excited the ardour of lovers of the chase, whose 
sport in its manifold forms is vividly described by Xenophon. 
The disputed identity of the unicorn—in the Hebrew reém— 
is discussed by our author, who shows it, from Deut. xxxiii. 17, 
to have certainly had more horns than one, and makes it, 
with the greatest likelihood, the same as the wild bull of the 
Assyrian monuments, the Akkadian am-si, or ox with horns. 
Another controversy, never perhaps to be finally disposed of, 
why the beetle was worshipped by the Egyptians, is the last 
treated of in this excellent little work, and is still left in much 
uncertainty. Was it a symbol of the world, or of the sun or the 
moon, or of Pthah, the creative power of spring, or of fecundity, 
or what not? Our author is inclined to believe that the main idea 
involved was the insect’s habit of forming balls of dung as deposi- 
tories for its eggs, which came to be looked upon as a symbol of 
the sun's creative power. Others have seen in the action of 
its fore-feet the suggestion of the posture of worship. One of the 
best qualities of Mr. Houghton’s treatment of whatever he takes 
in hand is that he is instructive and critical without being dog- 
matic, 


ANGLERS’ EVENINGS.* 


N Manchester, by the festering banks of the Irwell, in the very 

- centre of river pollution and of all uncleanness, there exists a 
little missionary band which preaches the virtues of pure water. 
This band is called the Manchester Anglers’ Club; and, as they 
cannot fish in the black and poisonous streams of their district, 
they meet in the evenings, and read papers descriptive of distant 
sport and scenery. ‘These papers have been published, under the 
name of Anglers’ Evenings, and form a very pleasant little book, 
which we heartily recommend to all who love to be quiet and go 
angling. The members of the Club have wetted their lines in 
some far-off and in many familiar waters; but, before following 
them to Scotland and to Norway, let us quote what Mr. Corbett 
has to say about the condition of the Irwell. ‘The cynical stupidity 
of defiling rivers by making them common sinks (a practice 
which is destroying the salmon in the Tweed, the Eden, and the 
Inne) has never been more plainly demonstrated :— 

And now for the future of the Irwell. There have been put into it, as 
refuse, several materials which, with the progress of science and invention, 
have been found capable of better uses, and of these I will name a few. Gas- 
tar was put in; it now sells for thousands of pounds per annum, and forms 
the basis of many important trades. Ammonia-water was so wasted, and 
it is now sold and used. Gas lime was also freely put in the river before a 
better use was found for it. Cotton waste was put in, I have seen the 
river white with this material ; we have now a group of traders called 
cotton waste dealers, who have an Exchange of their own. Dye stuffs 
have been redeemed from waste to a large extent, but they yet form a great 
portion of the river’s pollution. Soap has been very largely put in, and in 
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some cases profitably kept out and converted into fine tallow candles and 
alkalies. Metallic and chemical refuse, coal, ashes, and cinders are yet 
thrown into the river. And last, though not least, the valuable article 
called sewage is still put into the river, to an extent causing a loss, in my 
belief, of more than a million pounds a year to South Lancashire. At 
Wrexham, and many other places, it yields a clear profit to the sewage 
farm of more than ro/. per acre per year. The increase in the revenue of 
land so improved in South Lancashire, to the extent of twenty miles by 
twelve, would exceed a million a-year, and the sewage of the town would 
improve such an area very materially, without nuisance from over-irriga- 
tion. Science has so far advanced as to show that it is protitable to keep 
sewage out of the rivers, and legislation must proceed to prevent the abuse 
of the water-ways of the country, . 

It is more pleasant to turn to Mr. Heywood’s account of trout- 
fishing in Norway. When he has a fortnight’s holiday Mr. Hey- 
wood crosses from Hull to Bergen, and instantly has his reward. 
At Dale he finds “the most beautiful spot in the world,” and 
plenty of sea-trout fishing. By an admirable “ dispensation ” the 
sea-trout generally does live in the midst of lovely scenery. Mr. 
Heywood found that of Dale so glorious that he wisely declines to 
describe it. He was even tempted to throw down his rod for a 
time, and vow that it was a shame to let anything interfere with 


| the enjoyment of landscape so pure and noble. But his better 


nature revived, and he was soon busy landing another “ Stor fisk.” 
This was wise, for there are plenty of beautiful places where one 
may go and stare at mountains and cataracts and yet can get no 
fishing. In many high districts of Switzerland, for example, the 
success of the cunning old village angler is a mystery unsolved by 
tourists. The only drawbacks to perfect bliss in Norway are the 
rather poor accommodation, the scantiness of food, and the exist- 
ence of some English sportsmen who monopolize great stretches of 
river, Mr. Heywood was lucky enough to make friends with a fish- 
spearing but hospitable old farmerinared cap, who gave him luncheon 
aud leave to angle in his waters. Ifthe inns are not sumptuous, 
they are not dear, and tenpence-halfpenny usually settled the bill. 
In one day’s walk Mr. Heywood thrice filled his basket with trout, 
which seem to have varied in size from half-a-pound to three 
pounds. Minds peaceful and contented take this to be better 
sport than most salmon-tishing, and it is pleasant to wield a rod 
rather lighter than a weaver’s beam. The bathing was found 
worthy of the hexameters of Clough— The water is charged 
almost like soda-water, with bubbles of air.” Norway is clearly 
the place for the energetic angler, now that commercial enterprise 
has ruined the rivers at our doors. 

How few anglers have tried sea fly-fishing with stout, but not 
coarse, tackle! E.G. S. contributes a paper on this sport, as pur- 
sued by him off the Isle of Man, When a man is forced, for want 
of better sport, to fish in the sea, he commonly uses the very rudest 
rods and tackle—the poles, for example, with lines of string and big 
white-feather flies, common on the Argyleshire coast. With these 
weapons you may have some butcher-like and facile successes, or 
you may “grup” nothing at all. E.G.S. tried strong salmon 
tackle, a civilized rod, flies of some neatness of make, 
and he trolled with sand-launces by way of bait. He 
was rewarded by the capture of mighty mackerel, and of 
“corlig” or “ lythe,” as the Scotch call them, of seven or eight 
pounds weight. We can testify that lythe run like sea-trout, even 
when hooked with tackle that seems strong enough to land the 
kraken. E.G. S. says with perfect truth that “there is no greater 
mistake than to use coarse tackle for sea-fishing, whether with the 
rod or line. Doubtless a very large quantity of fish may be taken 
with any sort of tackle when they are on the feed; but the expe- 
rience of those who aave tried fishing with fine and carefully made 
tackle is, that even when fish are not greedily feeding, twice the 
number may be taken.” It is an opinion which we have long held 
in secret; but the custom of most places is so strong in favour of 
brutally robust tackle, that to use anything lighter seems affected, 
unEnglish, and almost savouring of violent Radicalism. The paper 
of E. G. S. contains minute directions to guide the convert into a 
form of fishing which, prejudice aside, promises really excellent sport. 
Two big mackerel, hooked at the same moment on light tackle, 
can only be landed by skill and patience; and who can say that a 
“pollack ” which runs out fifty yards of line at his first rush is a fish 
to be despised ? E.G.S. adds to his essay the advice not to loose the 
light skit with a companion who is a “non-fisherman.” Such a 
being always gets bored and gives trouble, and a non-fisherwoman 
is a still greater plague. Mr. Edwin Waugh adds a short and 
humorous story about conger-fishing, told in the Lancashire 
dialect. Mr. Reid’s paper on Grayling is straightforward and 
useful; for his practical advice we must refer anglers to his essay. 
A short sketch of cockney fishermen is contributed by Crabstick. 
This writer has found out an inn on the Tweed which we had 
fondly believed to be the secret home only of a smal! band of 
anglers who keep its whereabouts dark. We do not mean 
further to divulge the secret thoughtlessly revealed by Crabstick. 
At this excellent hostelry he met two Southrons in patent leather 
boots, who tried to fish in the Tweed with “ floaters, floaters 
painted green and white,” with the success that may be imagined. 

A Manchester party in the kingdom of Galloway has had 
triumphs which simply amaze us. They followed the course of 
the Ken, from the two narrows which bear the name of the 
“College Loup” and the “ Tinkler’s Loup” (because a tinker and 
a student leaped across them at some unknown date) down to the 
“Lochinvar Arms” at Dalry. They declare that they filled their 
baskets with trout. Now we have fished the Ken with every 

ible and impossible lure (except worm), from trout-flies to the 
fast 1 thing in imitation minnows, and haye never seen avything in 
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the water but parr and salmon. There are “splendid trouting 
streams,” as our authorities say, but (at least in autumn) there 
seem to be no trout in them. Perhaps pike from Loch Ken de- 
molish the trout, or other theories may occur to the scientific 
imagination. To be sure the invaders went north in spring :— 


After the smoke and dust and din of busy Manchester, how serene and 
balmy the atmosphere of the Stewartry ! _ inspiriting and elastic the 
clear sunshine! How lovely the budding hedge-rows, and the mossy banks 
and woods dotted with pale primroses and sweet violets! The songsters of 
the woods had once more awakened to new life, and were pouring forth their 
thrilling strains of melody. The young lambs frisked and gambolled in an 
ecstasy of delight, the cattle browsed in the fields. The cuckoo gave forth 
its doleful but melodious note, and the mavis from the shaw saluted his 
brooding mate. The trees, which were recently so naked and skeleton- 
like, were fast assuming their beautiful appearance ; with branches, lately 
se bleak and naked, now gracefully bending under the weight of bursting 
buds and blossoms. 


It may be possible that a stream which is good in May is use- 
less in August, only let no man, deceived by the prose and poetry 
of the Manchester anglers, expect to catch trout in the Ken in 
autumn. In August we may say of the Galloway waters, as Mr. 
Stoddart long ago sang of Yarrow, 


Waes me! the ancient yellow fin, 
I marvel whar’ he’s gaen tae ; 
Was ever trout in Forest rin, 
Sae comely or sae dainty! 


In or near the Forest—namely, at St. Boswells, on the Tweed 
—Mr. Vannan found good sport. The Tweed is sadly changed 
since Mr. Stoddart hymned it in verses whose music somehow 
keeps a kind of echo of the unresting river. All the “ mills.” of 
Galashiels have poured their filth into the beautiful pools and 
streams, and we agree with Mr. Vannan in holding that this pollu- 
tion is the probable cause of the salmon disease. Here, however, 
is the record of the sport of William Rankin, a blind angler of 
St. Boswells :— 

From twenty to thirty pounds is quite a common weight of fish for him 


‘to carry home as the product of one day’s fishing ; and that in a part of 
the river, say within a mile or two of St. Boswells, where it is necessarily 


very much fished. But then the water must be in_ perfect ply for the 


minnow, and other circumstances must be favourable. His most successful 
time is when the flood is falling, and the river assumes that deep-black, and 
yet clear colour, which all anglers love so well. He informed me that, during 
the ss of the present year (1879), on two successive days in April, he 
killed with artificial minnow, nine sea-trout, and two or three river-trout, 
the total weight being thirty-six pounds. On one occasion, with flies of his 
own tying, he took out of one stream in the Tweed ten trout, weighing 
seven and a quarter pounds; on another, below Mertoun Bridge, he hooked 
with fly eight sea-trout, five of which he landed. He nows prefers minnow- 
fishing, because he can make heavier baskets. During two days’ salmon- 
fishing, at the close of November, 1877, he killed on the first day three 
salmon, weighing twenty-two, thirteen, and ten pounds respectively ; and 
on the second, two salmon and four sea-trout—the salmon twenty-two and 
— pounds each; the largest sea-trout seven pounds, and the smallest 
ree, 


The dexterity of Rankin, who in spite of his blindness can wade a 
river so deep and treacherous as the Tweed, is really amazing. At 
St. Boswells another local angler, William Younger, is the son of a 
very remarkable man, a rural poet and fly-fisher, and the author 
of a capital little book on Tweed-fishing. The Tweed fishers are 
generally interesting companions; they live all their lives with 
nature, content with very slight gains, anda free, and one may 
almost say a romantic, existence. 


We have hardly space for a full notice of Mr. Bantock’s capital 
paper on Sutherlandshire. No better ground can be recommended to 
the trout-fisher, who from Inchnadamph can angle in that beau- 
tiful sheet of water, Loch Assynt, in Loch Awe, rich in well-fed 
trout, or in lonely Mulach Corrie, where the rare gillaroo is found. 
“Cott pless her grace, the goot Tuke of” Sutherland, is the 
prayer of every angler who visits the Northern county, where 
capital roads and comfortable inns do not spoil one’s delight in the 
most remarkable of Scotch mountain scenery. 


Witha word of praise for Mr. Estcourt’s “ Bibliography of Angling,” 
we close this review of a charming book with an extract to prove 
that “the mute little fish” are admirers of female beauty. The 
extract is from an otherwise rather unsatisfactory paper by Mr. 
Faraday, on “The Mind of Fishes” :— 


It was the blennies who manifested that appreciation of feminine beauty 
to which I have alluded. They were generally indifferent to the presence 
of spectators. On the occasion in question I had the honour of conducting 
a number of young ladies, pupils from one of our principal schools, round 
the exhibition. It is necessary to say that the young ladies were merging 
into womanhood and were exceedingly good-looking. No sooner had we 
arrived before the blenny tank than one of the fish, happening to turn his 
head, caught sight of the unusual spectacle and instantly rushed to the 
front. Other blennies, attracted by his sudden movement, turned round, 
and followed, and speedily every blenny in the tank (there were some hun- 
dreds in all), was pressing his nose against the glass, and a row of 
gleaming eyes was seen, expressing such intense and unmistakeable 
orig and amazement that some of my fair companions actually 


We wish the Manchester Anglers’ Association good sport, and 
plenty of interesting papers to be read in “ the winter of our dis- 
content,” 


THE JUSTICES’ NOTE-BOOK.® 


R. WIGRAM has succeeded in what might seem the ho 

task of writing a law book which is at the same time a 
valuable and trustworthy manual of the branch of law to which it 
refers, and is also really amusing and eminently readable. The 
author of this new “ Mirror for Justices” is as full of “ wise saws 
and modern instances” as the typical Justice described by Shak- 
speare, and his appearance on the bench must be hailed with 
delight by his brother magistrates, no less on account of his ob- 
vious acquaintance with his work than on account of the genial 
spirit which, if we may judge from the tone of his book, his presence 
must shed over proceedings which are sometimes of necessity dull 
and disagreeable. In treating of some departments of law, which 
require elaborate exposition and laboured argument, the light- 
heartedness of Mr. Wigram’s style might be out of place; but 
the transaction of justices’ business is for the most at least 
in theory, pretty plain sailing, and Mr. Wigram has taken the best 
possible means towards the desirable end of inducing gentlemen 
on the Commission of the Peace to acquaint themselves with the 
nature and method of their judicial duties, by rendering his book 
such as they may read through without weariness. Too many 
passe A gy take their seats on the bench in the condition 
described by Mr. Wigram in his preface, never having heard 
a case tried, and with the instincts and education of an lish 
gentleman as their sole credentials and qualifications. Such men 
are to an undignified extent dependent on the magistrates’ clerk, 
and their legal experiments occasionally result in those glaring 
blunders of law or judgment which have—perhaps, on the 
whole, unfairly—made “ justices’ justice” a by-word. A) 
from the actual wrong inflicted by erroneous or unduly severe 
punishments, the anal of education nowadays renders a blunder 
palpably apparent to classes which in former days were more 
= to accept the authority of their social superiors as infal- 
lible ; and it therefore hehoves every man who has a position to 
sustain to be very careful that he does not lessen the influence 
pertaining to that position by exposing his incapacity to occupy it. 

Mr. Wigram’s book takes the form, of a modest volume in two 
parts, the first comprising a brief account of the formation and 
practice of the sathenile in which justices exercise their func- 
tions ; the second, a condensed digest of such portions of the 
criminal and civil law as fall within the province of the justice of 
the peace. Indeed it may be said that this digest contains, of 
course in very compressed form and with the omission of all techui- 
calities, a complete synopsis of the criminal law, inasmuch asjustices 
may have to deal with offences of any nature or degree in the course 
of preliminary investigations held for the purpose of deciding 
whether persons accused of those serious offences which lie beyond 
the jurisdiction of justices to decide summarily shall be committed 
for trial or discharged. The presiding at these investigations con- 
stitutes by no means the least important branch of a justice’s duty, 
and Mr. Wigram shows a very just appreciation of the gravity of 
the issues sometimes involved. At p. 28 he says :— 

The committal of a person for trial may in some cases be matter of the 
most ordinary routine, while in others it is a step involving very grave 
responsibility. Even upon the assumption that justice is certain to be 
done in the end, it is no light matter, when unconviuced by the prosecutor’s 
evidence, to inflict upon a man the injury to character, anxiety of mind, 
and loss of time and money, which are the inevitable consequences of 
sending him before a jury. It is true that inconveniences of this kind 
must be resolutely inflicted when public interests are at stake. It is also 
true that very unpleasant surgical operations are at times indispensable. 
But if any such operation might have been avoided by a little more judg- 
ment or experience on the part of the ordinary medical adviser, he will 
ave if he be wise, attempt to pacify his patient by any truism of the 


The other branch of justices’ work—namely, that of dealing sum- 
marily with minor offences and adjudicating on certain classes of 
civil claims—though less important in individual cases, yet covers 
an immense area and involves the application of numerous statutes, 
some of which are masterpieces of complicated and o 
legislation. Add to this what Mr. Wigram calls administra- 
tive duties—“ the control of the liquor traffic in all its branches, 
the granting of licenses for various purposes, the general and 
authoritative superintendence exercised with respect to highways, 
lunatics, and the poor, the attendance at Prison and Asylum 
Committees, &c.”—and it will be seen that a conscientious 
justice’s office is no sinecure. In fact, it is marvellous how large a 
of — is entrusted > care of the 

reat Unpaid, assisted on ‘a comparatively few stipendiary 
peel and recorders, Af how well, on the whole, the sys- 
tem works. 

With the minutiz of Mr. Wi ’s First Part we do not pro- 
pose to deal at length. Brief rules are given for the conduct of 
the hearing of non-indictable offences and complaints, and as to 
the preliminary investigations of indictable offences, with obser- 
vations and criticisms on the alterations introduced into the 
existing procedure by the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879, 
accompanied by a short analysis of the provisions of that statute ; 
whilst a chapter is devoted to the consideration of quarter ses- 
sions and appeal, the latter subject being, however, more fully 
dealt with under its appropriate heading in the Digest. 

This Digest, which, as we have said, constitutes Part II. 
of Mr. Wigram’s work, is really most admirable in its way. 

* The Justices’ Note-Book. By W. Knox Wi of Lincoln’s 
Barrister-at-Law, J.P. : Stevens & Sons. 
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The statement of the law is interspersed with shrewd com- | dered it “ horribly grotesque,” and the thing was not discovered 


mentaries, little bits of advice replete with common sense 
and good judgment, and illustrations the humour of which is 
only equalled by their appositeness. Cases are quoted where 
they are necessary or useful for exemplification, but not in such 
number as to be confusing or to divert attention from the principles 
enunciated. ‘The only fault we have to find is that those offences 
which are not triable at sessions or summarily are not in every 
case sufficiently distinguished from those which are. Reference to 
other portions of the book would no doubt solve any question which 
might arise; but the information might be so easily conveyed in 


an abbreviated form that there should be no room left for possible 
hesitation, even at the risk of repetition. As an instance of this | 
sort of omission, we may mention the offence of night-poaching 
by three or more persons armed, referred to at p. 191 of the 


until the whole edition of an expensive work had been printed and 
circulated. There are many incidents of a like character recorded 
in Mr. Wigram’s book, but we trust that what we have already 
said will suffice to demonstrate that, both in its grave and its livelier 
portions, it is thoroughly good, and to recommend it to the at- 
tention of those for whom it is primarily intended. Further 
than this, it is a book which any one might read with profit, and 
with a strong probability of finding something therein to his ad- 
vantage. We confess that we first learnt from Mr. Wigram’s book 
the gratifying news that, at least within the Metropolitan Police 
District, a man may have the satisfaction of apprehending with 
his own hands an organ-grinder who insists on playing near his 
house after having been told to go. It would be still more 
satisfactory, however, if he could always be sure of finding*a 


Digest, where no indication is given of the fact that this par-| policeman at hand to do it for him. 


ticular offence is not triable at sessions; while, curiously enough, | 
the same offence is also omitted in the list given at p. 45 of crimes | 
only punishable at assizes or in courts of equivalent jurisdiction. | 
Some few inaccuracies have crept in; but they are mostly such as | 
are traceable to the plan necessarily adopted of laying down 

rules bs briefly and comprehensively, without taking into 

account the exceptions which judicial refinements may have super- 

imposed on those rules. But Mr. Wigram has been a little 

hasty in post-dating his book in the year 1880, inasmuch as the 

heading “ libel” was obviously written before the late decision in 

the Labouchere case. After correctly stating that “ Justices 

have no authority to examine into the truth of a charge of 

libel preferred before them asa possible ground for declining to 

commit the defendant for trial,” he proceeds:—* But any wit- 

nesses tendered by the accused on this or any other point 

ought to be heard, and their depositions taken in the usual 

way” —a proposition distinctly negatived in the above-men- 

tioned case. We would specially single out for notice, among 

the short articles in which Mr. Wigram summarizes the law upon 

different points, those which treat of the “ Intoxicating Liquor 

Laws.” The enactments constituting the system by which the 

sale of stimulants in this country is regulated are, as is well 

known, numerous and involvéd, being in many cases interdependent 

to a most perplexing degree. Mr. Wigram has, however, evolved 

order out of this legislative chaos, and, by dint of careful arrange- 

ment and explanation, has managed to present a comprehensive 

view of the present condition of the law on this point as ad- 

ministered by justices. Game, too, as a subject of paramount 

interest to country magistrates, comes in for due notice, and Mr. 

Wigram gives an elaborate exposition of the somewhat anomalous 

attitude of the Common Law towards the feathered and furred 

attributes of the soil, and of the efiorts of the Statute law to 

encirele them with a protection equivalent to that extended to 

things falling within the meaner category of chattels. In protest- 

ing, as a justice should do, against the supposition that Game-laws 

are passed in the interest only of the rich and as an instrument of 

oppression against the poor, Mr. Wigram waxes quite warm, and 
we transcribe a portion of his justification as atfording a good 
specimen of his lively but pithy style of writing :— 

It is supposed by a good many people that the Game-laws are framed in 
the interest of a privileged class. Into that controversy we are not now 
going toenter. It is only fair to remember, however, that the wealthiest 
Jandowner in England may not carry a gun across his own stubbles, much 
less knock over one of his own birds, without a ticket-of-leave from the 
Excise first purchased and paid for. Even when the partridge lies dead 
at-his feet it is his own only in a qualified and incomplete sense. It is 
game as much asever. No charge of shot can drive that out of it, or reduce 
it to the level of unsanctified duck or ehicken. He may dine upon it or give it 
away, but he has no right to sell it—excent, indeed, to a licensed dealer 
with an Excise board over his door. He can’t even sell it to him unless he 
hold a shooting certiticate running over the entire year. We may warn the 
poacher out of our woods, but we certainly submit to restrictions which the 
poacher wouldn’t if he stood in our shoes. 


How enlightened are Mr. Wigram’s views on the matters 
coming under his notice, may be judged trom his expressions 
of anxiety for the speedy iatroduction of the Criminal Code; 
his wise cautions with respect to cases of alleged cruelty to 
animals by servants, in which humanity for the animal is com- 
himed with consideration for the servant, who may in many cases 
be infinitely less to blame than his employer ; his obvious repug- 
nance to punishments being inflicted on children which may tend 
to injure their prospects in life; and his intolerance of the sense- 
Jess clamourers against vaccination. 

We have hitherto forborne to quote any of the stories with 
which: Mr. Wigram seeks to beguile his brother justices along 
the path of duty. The apparent paradox which he puts for- 
ward, under the head of Bigamy, of a couple who were married 
at their own parish church with every customary ceremony 
and observance, being both of full age, sound in body and 
mind, British-born subjects, and without the slightest obstacle 
in the way of kindred or aflinity, and who yet are not legally man 
and wife, and might either of them marry again without any risk 
of being prosecuted for bigamy, is a curious legal problem only 
to be solved by the explanation Mr. Wigram gives later on in 
his book. Under the head of Malicious Mischief, the author 
gives a curious instance of what in his opinion constituted an 
offence of this nature, the case being that of a compositor who 
by way of joke altered one single letter of a word which he had set 
up, after the proof had been revised by the author. The word 


occurred in the middle of a solemn poem, the transformation ren- 


A YEAR IN PESHAWUR.* 


IPIIIS work recalls to us the cynical remark of Gibbon about 

the discoverers of sacred relics, who invented names for 
skeletons, and actions for names. ‘The author of this slender 
story has experienced what it is to live in a cantonment on the 
“ unscientific” frontier of India, where officers may be shot at in 
the twilight if they venture beyond the “Circular Road” and the 
‘ Mall,” and where clever thieves can carry off horses from under 
the very noses of the somnolent syces. Mrs. Trevelyan describes 
earrison life with a good deal of truth and without affectation, 
but she seems to us deficient in the ability to weave a consistent 
and animated story out of her experiences ; and her characters, she 
is careful to tell us, are “ typical,’ and not drawn from life. Prac- 
tically, if not exactly like Sir Anthony Absolute’s dummies, “ fit 
only to dust the company’s regimentals,” her captains and subal- 
terns are mere pegs to which the incidents are made to fit. The 
men and women are pen-and-ink sketches, and the whole story hangs 
together rather loosely. We could almost wish that the dashing 
lieutenants, the attractive married ladies, and their charming 
daughters just fresh from England, had been taken from living models. 
Anglo-Indian authors, in several recent instances, have proved that 
it is quite possible to draw from nature without encountering the 
averted looks of their friends and the indignation of the mess- 
room. Bereft of all individuality, even frontier officers in these 
stirring times are apt to become tame and lifeless in composition. 
Then Mrs. Trevelyan is rather unskilful in the development of 
her incidents. They lack coherence and sequence, and we are more 
than once tantalized by headings of chapters which lead nowhere 
in particular and do not advance the story atall. The Indian 
anecdotes and sayings, like Captain Clutterbuck’s stories about 
Egypt, are somewhat threadbare; and the sentences in Urdu 
are such as, for orthography and idiom, would hardly satisfy the 
most lenient Board of Examiners, However, the ground chosen 
is comparatively unbroken; some of the events are not impossible, 
if slightly sensational; the style is fair; and the book is quite 
readable and not too long. 

We must presume the 39th Regiment of page 13 to be intended 
for the 139th, or else for Thackeray’s onety-onth. The famous 
English corps known as the 39th in reality fought at Plassy ; and, 
nearly one hundred years later, was conspicuous at Maharajpore ; 
and it bears, as Macaulay has told us, the proud mocto “ Primus in 
Indis” amongst its titles to distinction. Of this excellent regiment 
a certain Colonel Lindsay is in command, and amongst the officers 
are Captain or Lieutenant Gordon—for we are not told which— 
and Robert Hale. The former is a great athlete and a capital 
sportsman, but unluckily not a ladies’ man. Somehow we are 
quite prepared to hear that these officers, so fearless everywhere 
but in female society, who are supposed to be confirmed bachelors, 
fall hopelessly inlove almost ai first sight when the right young lady 
with a “distinguée air” and an “unconscious hauteur” makes 
her appearance at the beginning of the cold season. Robert Hale 
is junior to Gordon, and has fair curly hair, is a light weight and 
a capital hand at Polo. Major and Mrs. Munro are exemplary 
characters. The Major exerts himself to relieve his men of what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would term “ the hideousness” of barrack 
life in the hot season. Mrs. Munro nurses young Hale through a 
fever, which we regret to note he had caught by persistently 
shooting during the middle of the day like an arrant griff, ina tiny 
cap. We should have thought no frontier officer need have 
been warned that a helmet of pith or other suitable material was 
the first condition of Indian sport. But then several of Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s characters do very “ griffinish” things, as we shall 
show. The adjutant, Captain Chaplin, has a charming young 
wife. The other characters are made up of Mrs. Jones, a flighty 
woman, willing to flirt whenever she can find an accomplice; 
the O’Dowds, with a large family and small means, ; Mr. Brown, 
a young officer of Sepoys; the Townleys, a worthy pair, the 
husband having a turn for horseflesh and for selling Cabuli horses 
at double their cost price, while Mrs. Townley has the proper 
pride of the cavalry branch of the service, and can look down 
severely on the wives of officers of native infantry. A certain 
Colonel Carter is rather to be pitied. He is posted at Shub- 


* A Year in Peshawur, and a Lady's Ride into the Khyber Pacs. by 
L. R. Trevelyan. London: Chapman & Hall. 1880. 
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kuddur, one of the forts on the frontier, and lives in the tiniest 
of country quarters, and in the. neighbourhood of wild tribes 
ever ready to shoot or stab an Englishman. but his daughter 
Flora, a sunny and bright companion, shares his solitude, and 
makes a palace of ease out,of the couple of rooms allotted to her 
and her father. 

The earlier chapters of the book introduce us to all these cha- 
racters, and to the conversations and petty incidents which make 
up seven-tenths of the Anglo-Indian’s life. There are the usual 
morning calls, There is a “ paper chase,’ in which Mrs. Chaplin 
is very nearly meeting with an awkward accident, but is rescued 
by young Hale, without any ulterior scandal. There is a journey 
to the hills, brought in- apparently for the purpose of showing 
that native ponies jib and kick, and that native coachmen 
make foolish excuses which deceive no one. We must, however, 

oint out that for mere prosaic and ordinary events of this 
find Peshawur has no claim to superiority over the dullest 
station in Oudh or Eastern Bengal. So the real interest only 
begins when Gordon and Hale, and two officers of native infantry, 
Fuller and Peters, obtain a week's leave to shoot in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort at Abazaie, an outpost corresponding to 
Shubkuddur and Michnee, which, readers will note, are real and 
not imaginary places. Now it is well known that sport- 
ing excursions on disturbed frontiers are occasionally full of 
danger; but it was hardly necessary to make dashing officers 
of the type described commence o ions with a naive simplicity 
worthy of a midshipman who has landed for a day or so from the 
Commodore's ship when it happens to lie for a time in one of the 
reaches of the Hooghly. The four sportsmen take neither ponies 
nor native attendants with them. ‘They have nothing but dry 
biscuits to eat. They walk twelve miles straight on end without 
seeing a thing or firing a shot. At length they discern a small 
hill with a vi at its foot some three miles off for which they 
make a push. On nearing the place they are met by a string of 
natives headed by a fine-looking man with a long black beard, who 
puts to them several very pertinent questions in a very indepen- 
dent fashion; remarking, in answer to their plea that they were 
true men and not spies, that they had no shikaree with them and 
had shot no game, ‘The upshot of the parley, carried on by both 
sides in indifferent Hindustani, is that the four Englishmen are 
marched off as prisoners, stripped of their coats, and confined for 
the night. For food they are given milk and chupatties, which, as 
is truly remarked, forms an unpleasant contrast to the Christmas 
fare which their friends were enjoying at Peshawur. Three of the 
four are then taken on to another village, Hale remaining behind 
as a sort of hostage, though with what specific object is not 
very clear. How the captives are shut up in a sort of public 
building, and how they are regaled with greasy dishes, while 
the Headman of the village devises a plan, not to murder the 
Englishmen, but to carry off the daughter of a rival chief who 
had been refused to him by her father, is very fairly told. 
A row ensues, during which the captives escape, just in 
time to find the bride set down by the dismayed bearers in her 
dhoolt, and the.Englishmen escort the girl in safety to the village 
of her would-be husband. This incident, of course, completely 
turns the tables. Mahomed Ali, the bridegroom, is eternally 
grateful, loads the deliverers with presents, giving Gordon in 
particular, a curious silver ornament which figures subsequently in 
the story, and sends them back with all honour to British terri- 
tory. 

After this we are treated to one or two more stirring inci- 
dents. Flora Carter ventures on the Indus on a raft supported 
by mussuks, which the author interprets as “pig-skins.” We 
must assume them to be goat-skins, seeing that the boatman is a 
Mahomedan. On this frail structure they shoot certain rapids, 
and as the young lady neither faints nor screams in the midst of 
dangerous rocks and foaming waters, it is quite natural that one of 
the officers should henceforth talk of nothing but Miss Carter, and 
should have an insatiable longing to pay another visit to Shub- 
kuddur Fort. After this young Hale’s pony bolts with him at Polo 
and shies his rider against a stone parapet; thorgh, as we have 
said, this sort of incident rather impedes than facilitates the pro- 
gress of the story, and things get flat and commonplace until the 
chapter about the dog-fight. It seems that one Major McMullin, 
who is at Michnee what Colonel Carter is at Shubkuddur, having 
no sunny or bright daughter, consoles himself with the affection 
of a dog, which can be backed, or, more correctly, can back itself, 
to beat off any pariah or native dog. After a set-to, in which the 
dog belonging to one Dalli Khan is worsted, the defeated owner 
revenges himself by attacking the unlucky Englishman with the 
aid of three other ruflians, and catting off his head. We 
confess that the preceding chapters of social gossip and 
station amusements had by no means prepared us for this startling 
tragedy. To make matters worse, Gordon and Peters, who were 
present, very properly shoot two of the attacking party, and then 
have to make a clean bolt, though, if their guns were breech- 
loaders, they might have reloaded and have given an account of 
the two others. Peters gets safe to the Fort and rides on to 
Peshawur. Gordon, who seems to have very “ unscientific ” notions 
of the geography of the place, makes for the hills instead of for 
British territory, and reaches a village the inhabitants of which 
deny him shelter. This treatment saved his life, because when 

i Khan arrived in pursuit of his victim, Gordon had been 
taken in by some rival villagers who sent him off under a guard 
to the Khyber Pass. For a time this errant officer disappears from 


the story. Meanwhile it is not made clear to us why the 
authorities do nothing to revenge the dead or to rescue the living. 
Indeed the whole story in which some officers are allowed to 
goon shooting expeditions to the very foot of the hills while 
others never think of organizing an expedition to rescue their com- 
rades, savours of a laxity which makes demands on our indulgence. 
Real officers have, it is perfectly true, been carried off ere now by 
marauders; but nothing else is thought of in every cantonment 
on the frontier until they are brought back uninjured. But 
Mrs. Trevelyan chooses to bring about her dénouement: 

& more pacific agency. Just at this crisis the Commander- 
in-Chief comes to inspect the troops at Peshawur, and insists 
on having a little morning’s ride through the famed Khyber Pass 
on his own account. If we recollect rightly, there is some founda- 
tion in faet for this adventure, and some part of the Pass was 
actually explored before the late warlike expedition. Miss 
Lindsay, being of a fearless nature and having some qualms in re- 
gard to the missing Gordon, persuades her father to allow her to. 
accompany the party—an act of indulgence for which some rigid 
martinets might think he ought to have been deprived of his com- 
mand. We should state that an escort has been very properly 
sent by the Ameer of Cabul to pretect the English party—an 


announcement at which we are much less surprised than we are at 
leased. 


the statement that the Commander-in-Chief “ seemed very 
to have a lady in the expedition.” However, away the ri go, 
and Miss Lindsay, who had at first led the expedition on a frisky 
mare named Finella, gradually drops behind with Major Munro, 
has a fall, and loses the protection of the escort. In this dilemma 
they think to save time by taking a short cut over a hill, but only 
get bewildered in steep paths, when, just as they are beginning 
to repent of their rashness, five men start up, * agra out 
of the ground, and lay hold of their bridles. e rescue is 
effected in a mode which resembles the eseape of Waverley 
when he was under charge of Gifted Gilfillan, The auda- 
cious raider who was leading off Miss Lindsay receives a stun- 
ning blow on the head from the hand of a native soldier who 
has followed the party unobserved. The reader will searcel 
have anticipated that this avenger, who displayed a jet black 
moustache and a fairer skin than the others, turns out to be 
Gordon himself. The production by him of the peculiar silver 
ornament bestowed by Mahomed Ali in the first escapade awes the 
villagers and ensures a safe conduct for the party. Gordon had 
been kept a prisoner and made to work like a cooly, till he bribed a 
native carpenter to aid him to escape in disguise and join the 
escort provided by the Ameer. We need not dwell on the impro- 
bability of this incident. An old Company’s officer, versed in 
native habits, with a good knowledge of Persian and a little 
Pushtoo, might perhaps escape detection for a time; though we do 
not know very many men, except Captain Burton and Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave, whom we could back to pass such an ordeal. But an 
English officer who is not even credited with a decent knowledge 
of Hindustani, and who was never the spokesman of his party, 
would have long before left his bones in the Khyber. However, 
it was evidently undesirable to introduce a second tragedy into 
the twelvemonth, and it was necessary to provide Miss Lindsay 
with a suitable husband; an event which comes to pass with all 
practicable speed. y 

Mrs. Trevelyan, we must observe, has narrow ideas about 
the chanees of success in an Indian career, and seems to think 
that there is nothing in India equal to regimental service with a 
Queen’s corps. Colonel Lindsay had most properly made it a 
condition of the marriage that Gordon should qualify for the 
Staff Corps, and every Anglo-Indian knows that this line opens 
ample field for every diversity of talent. An energetic young 
officer, once duly qualified, might command the Guide Corps, might 
become First Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad, or might fill 
a Commissionership on a difficult frontier, to say nothing of 
diplomatic missions and more exalted posts. But we are sorry to 
say that we detect in the author some slight traces of that 
supercilious feeling which, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, enabled a clever satirical draughtsman to give a series 
ot sketches in the Delht Punch on the lofty contempt of 
the “ Royals” in India for the customs of Anglo-Indian yee 
Mrs. Trevelyan also falls into the not uncommon error of think- 
ing that the massacre of General Elphinstone’s force in 1841 
occurred in the Khyber Pass. Every reader of Sir John Kaye's His- 
tory knows that our countrymen were slaughtered in the Khoord 
Cabul and Jugdulluck defiles. Still we have no objection to 
Indian books written from an outsider's point of view, provided 
they are neither too long nor too ambitious, A Year in Kadnwer 
fultils both these conditions, 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


N° the least curious part of Herr Nohl’s industrious collection 
of matters of and concerning Beethoven is its long dedication 
to “The Master of Masters, Richard Wagner.” Herr Nobl, it 
appears, had in 1865 dedicated to Herr Wagner the “Letters of 

thoven,” and had received from him this not uninteresting 
reply :—“ You must have known what you were doing in dedi- 


* Beethoven Depicted by his Contemporaries. By Ludwig Nohl. Trans- 
lated from the German by Emily Hill. London: W. Reeves. 1880. ° 
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cating this book to me; you must have known that you would 
offend that large class who constantly labour to impress the public 
with the idea that I despise our musical classics, Neither can 
you be ignorant of the reasons sought in support of this foolish 
notion; I therefore accept your dedication as a declaration of 
opinion, and offer you my best thanks.” Shortly after this 
Pristan was produced, and Herr Nohl was “ impressed by the 
tragic nature and lofty style of this marvellous dramatic creation,” 
but “ knew little of the profundity of its ideas, and the surpassing 
superiority of its artistic expression.” This was much, but more 
was to come. Two years later Herr Nohl received from a band- 
master at Oldenburg a book of Herr Wagner's called Three Opera 
Librettos; with a Letter to his Friends; and while he was 
reading this any one entering his room “ would have been greatly 
astonished at seeing a mere book produce such an effect on a man 
past the inflammable period of youth.” It may be said 
that “ mere books” have been known on many occasions to pro- 
duce more startling effects than this one did; but no doubt 
the Three Opera Librettos had a somewhat remarkable influence 
in this case. ‘“ Never,” says Herr Nohl, “since the nights devoted 
to Shakspeare and Goethe, and the sunshiny hours spent with 
Beethoven, had I experienced such a convulsion of feeling; never 
had I seen such a reflex of my own thoughts or felt endowed with 
such clearness of vision.” Here we have of course the secret of 
the admiration inspired by a good many “ mere books,” the reader 
of which finds or thinks he finds in them “his own sentiments, 
only infinitely better expressed,” or perhaps rather expressed 
exactly as, if he had chosen to take the trouble, he himself would 
have ex them. The sentiments inspired or recalled by the 
three librettos were peculiarly affecting, for, “as when reading 
Faust I often buried my face in the book in a flood of tears, and 
paused long before I could proceed, such were its pictures of 
psychological development and of superabounding life— 


In wilden Leiden erwuchs er sich selbst.” 


We are presently told that what Tristan “could not accomplish by 
ideal beauty, and perfect freedom of poetical and musical —— 
sion,” the Meistersinger, ‘‘ passing beyond the limited sphere of his- 
torical narration, was able to perform by its sovereign mastery over 
all things, even over the most unpoetical forms and means of art.” 
The writer, becoming less rhetorical, goes on to speak of 
Schindler's Life of Beethoven and of Herr Wagner's dissatisfaction 
with it, because, “apart from its miserably piecemeal character, 
this book does not afford any clear view of the artistic life of the 
great tone-poet,” and to give some account of the plan of the pre- 
sent work. Upon this he is perhaps more to be congratulated 
than upon the extravagances of his dedication, which however, it 
nrust be remembered, sound odder to English than they would to 
German readers. 


Among the earliest information about the great composer's life 
, which Herr Noh] has collected with unflagging patience is an 

extract from a number of Cramer's Musical Magazine, published 
at Kiel in 1783-4. In this Christian Gottlob Neefe, the Electoral 
organist, wrote:— Ludwig van Beethoven, son of the above- 
mentioned tenor singer, is a very promising boy of eleven.” (He 
was really thirteen.) ‘ He plays the piano with fluency and force, 
reads well at sight, and has mastered the greater of Sebastian 
Bach's ‘ Wohltemperirte Clavier, which Herr Neefe put into his 
hands. . . . This youthful genius deserves assistance that he may 
be enabled to roseah ; he will certainly become a second Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart if he continues ashe has begun.” Not more than 
three years after this prophecy we find a meeting recorded, which 
took place at Vienna, between Mozart and the young Beethoven. 
At Mozart's uest Beethoven played something which the 
other took to a@ show piece, and “praised with little 
warmth.” Beethoven then asked for a theme for improvisa- 
tion; and, “as he always played well when irritated, and was 
further stirred by the presence of the much-venerated master,” he 
improvised with such striking effect that Mozart “ went to the 
friends in the next room, and exclaimed with ardour, ‘ Look after 
him; he will some day make a great name in the world.’” After 
this there is a certain gap in the narrative; and we may pass at 
once to Tomaschek’s description, in 1799, of Beethoven and Wélfil 
at Prague. Wo6lffl was six feet high; his fingers could stretch a 
thirteenth without an effort; his clothes hung about him like 
those of a scarecrow; his touch, if weak, was marvellously clear, 
and, with his unusual stretch, he could surmount difficulties which 
seemed impossible. When he arrived at Prague he spent all his 
time before his concert in a billiard-room, where, though he played 
very well, he lost over six hundred gulden to the master, whom he 
referred for payment to the receipts of his concert. Here he gave 
a concerto of his own, and followed it by playing “ Mozart’s Fan- 
tasia in F Minor, published by Breitkopf, for four hands, exactly as 
it was printed, without missing or shortening a note for the sake 
of execution, as the so-called romanticists of our time delight in 
doing ; who, moreover, produce a fatal confusion of sound b: 
means of the pedal, with which they me my they cover ail 
defects.” After this startling performance he improvised and 
ended the concert with some brilliant and beautiful variations 
on a theme which he introduced. His playing, we are told, 
had neither light nor shade, and was wanting in masculine 
energy. One could not but admire his skill, but he failed to 
rong the heart. He was popularly known as “ Crazy WOlfil.” 


His performances were compared with Beethoven's in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of April 22nd, 1799:—“ Opinions differ as to . 


their relative superiority, but the majority incline towards W 6lffl.” 
This, after what has just been said, seems odd enough. The writer 
of the article goes on to give a3 impartial an account as he can of 
both players. Beethoven's playing, he says, was “more brilliant, 
but less delicate,” and failed sometimes in clearness, “ He ap 
to most advantage in improvisation, and it is indeed marvellous 
to see how easily and logically he will extemporize on any given 
theme, not merely by varying the figures, but by a real develop- 
ment of the idea. Since the death of Mozart no one has given me 
so much pleasure as Beethoven.” What follows about W6olff 
corresponds pretty closely to what has been already said, but gives 
him somewhat more credit for feeling. The article ends, just 
as an article in an American newspaper might end now, with 
“ Wolffl’s unassuming and amiable behaviour naturally contrasts 
favourably with the somewhat haughty manners of Beethoven.” 
Probably the great composer had snubbed the critic. A longer 
and far more ornate account of the two players was given 
by Ignaz von Seyfried, who, after pouring forth a cataract 
of words to describe the emotional effect of Beethoven's 
laying, says:— But who can fathom the depths of the sea? 
fotos improvisation was like the sacred Sanscrit age 
whose hieroglyphics the initiated alone can decipher. olffl, 
on the other hand, trained in the school of Mozart, was always 
equal, never dull, and, being invariably clear, was more acces- 
sible to the majority. Art served him merely as a means to 
an end, he never made it a pompous show-piece of dry learning ; 
and he never failed to excite and sustain interest by a well-arranged 
succession of ideas.” 


Passing over, amongst other matters, an interesting but brief 
account of the first unsuccessful and secund successful production 
of Fidelio, we come to another reminiscence of Seyfried’s. Spohr 
had been remarking to him upon Beethoven’s extraordinary method 
of conducting, in which he used the strangest gestures, and Seyfried 
related what happened at Beethoven’s last concert at the Theater 
an der Wein in 1808, He was playing a new pianoforte concerto of his 
own, butat the beginning of the first tuttz forgot that he was the soloist, 
and, jumping up, began to conduct in his usual style. At the first 
sforzando he flung out both his arms so violently as to extinguish 

th the piano lights. The audience naturally laughed, and Beet- 
hoven stopped the band and began again. Seyfried now gave 
the candles into the hands of two choir-boys, one of whom incau- 
tiously drew close to look over the pianoforte part. “ When the 
fatal ag arrived he received such a smart slap in the 
face from Beethoven's right hand that he dropped his light 
in terror; the other boy, more cautious than fs companion, 
had been anxiously following Beethoven’s every movement, and 
by suddenly stopping escaped the blow. If the audience had 
laughed before, they now bust (sic) into a truly Bacchanalian roar.” 
This threw Beethoven into a rage, and the first allegro of the con- 
certo was quite lost. At another concert of the same period 
Beethoven’s deafness prevented him from hearing the piano pas- 
sages, and, having probably forgotten them, he beat ten or twelve 
bars in advance of his orchestra. The consequence was that 
having, according to his method, disappeared under his desk to in- 
dicate a pp, he rose gradually, and finally leapt into the air for a 
forte which did not come, and then stared round in horrified 
amazement until he heard it. Fortunately this took place only at 
a rehearsal. Another account of his conducting at a concert 
in 1819 is given by the Swedish poet Atterbom, who “ per- 
ceived by a decided though brief confusion in the time, and 
by the omission by the performers in their anxiety of a piano, that 
he could hear nothing, for both mistakes escaped him. He 
stood as if on a distant island, directing his dark, demoniacal 
harmonies with the strangest movements. For instance, Beethoven 
indicates a pp by gently kneeling down and stretching out his 
arms to the floor; but fora ffhe springs up like an elastic bow 
set free, seems to rise above his usual height, and spreads both arms 
—— out; and between these two extremes he constantly 
oscillates. 


There are many personal descriptions of Beethoven in the book, 
from which we may select one given by Friedrich Rochlitz, who 
wrote of him thus :— 


We were introduced to each other. Beethoven seemed pleased, but 
embarrassed. Had I not been prepared, I too should have been disconcerted 
by the sight of him; not merely by his negligent and almost savage 
exterior, nor yet the thick black hair which bristled around his head, but [ 
should have been startled by the tout ensemble. Imagine a man about 
fitty, rather below the middle height, but very sturdy and compact, 
with an exceedingly powerful frame, something like Fichte’s, only stouter 
and with a fuller, rounder face ; restless, sparkling, piercing eyes ; a red, 
healthy colour; hasty in his gestures ; in the expression of the face, and 
especially in the intelligent and vivacious eyes, a union or a rapid alterna- 
tion of genial good-nature and dislike ; in the whole bearing that tension, 
that restless, anxious listening peculiar to deaf persons with keen percep- 
tions ; now talking cheerfully, now relapsing into gloomy silence; and 
added to all this, the observer's own preconceived ideas. Such is the man 
who gives pure and intellectual pleasure to millions, 


An English lady, who saw Beethoven in 1825, gives what seems 

a queer account of his poetical taste:—“ He preferred English 

to French authors; for, said he, ‘Ils sont plus vrais,’ Thomson 

is his favourite, but he has very great admiration for Shak- 

— A note, however, informs us that he could not read 
glish. 


The last chapters of the book are chiefly taken up with accounts, 
some of them perhaps needlessly painful, of Beethoven’s death “ in 
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the midst of a storm of snow, thunder, and lightning.” The book 
| tence could have. It is overloaded with words, its parenthetical 


is full of interest, which from its nature is of a somewhat scrappy 
kind; bod the translator may be congratulated on the performance 
of her 


SWINBURNE’S STUDY OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


HERE can be no denying that Mr. Swinburne, especially in 
his — works, offers more difficulties to a conscientious re- 
viewer than almost any other writer of our times. His genius 
is as i ar as it is indisputable, and the judgment of the 
critic is su — to more shocks by the eccentricities of this poet 
than even by the productions of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle in 
their extremest and most painful development. Every eloquent 
and ardent writer is tempted sooner or later to kick over the 
traces and say his mind without much regard to the accepted 
conventionalities of style. But in Mr. Swinburne’s case the disease 
came on | early in life. His first prose essays, published while 
he was still on his probation, had striking vigour and melody, 
chastened to a great degree by a taste which seemed generous and 
delicate even in its exuberance, and which gave promise of much 
better things. But no sooner had the public accepted Mr. Swin- 
burne as a writer whose utterances were to be received with in- 
terest and respect than he gave the reins to his fancy and his 
rhetoric, and e,as we have said, one of the most embar- 
rassing phenomena that lie in wait for the critic on his thorny 
path. So deeply marked were the faults and excesses of style 
in his last important prose work, the Note on Charlotte Bronté, 
that many even of his stanchest admirers deemed it absolutely 
hopeless to attempt, by calling attention to them, to induce the 
author to prune and correct his mannerisms. But at last, we are glad 
to say, the tide seems to have turned of its own accord. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s newest prose work, the present Study of Shakespeare, is 
much more sober and dignified in style, and much less over- 
weighted with ornament, than anything we have received from his 
n of late years. To give praise to writing that is so good as 
Mtr. Swinburne’s when at his best is hardly necessary, but the 
general improvement in manner encourages us to explain a 
little more fully where we think there is still great room for im- 
provement. : 

It is the special danger of Mr. Swinburne to become unreadable, 
and this is entirely his own fault, for what he has to say is very 
seldom wanting in interest. Among the tricks that make his prose 
style fatiguing we place his allusiveness, his love of reference. 
He is a learned thinker; his mind is stored with memories of 
parallel events in literature, many of which have never presented 
themselves hitherto to any mind but hisown. He takes for granted 
that his reader is not only as learned as himself, but in exactly 
the same condition of sympathy and memory; so he lightly 
touches on the distant reference that has occurred to him, and 
neglects to give the puzzled student enough clue to prevent his 
being obliged to break off his reading and try to summon up the 
object so dimly hinted at. For instance, in the present volume, 
in the midst of a disquisition on the Taming of the Shrew, the 
author suddenly reduces his readers to desperation by casually 
remarking :— 

The recast of it in which a greater than Berni has deigned to play the 

part of that poet towards a lesser than Bojardo shows tact and delicacy 
perhaps without a parallel in literature. 
Nothing has been said or is going to be said regarding Bojardo 
or Berni, and to nine-tenths of its readers this passage will re- 
main simply unintelligible and impertinent. The book even opens 
with a phrase to which the same objection may be made :— 

The greatest poet of our age has drawn a parallel of elaborate eloquence 

between Shakespeare and the sea. 
Now we know perfectly well whom Mr. Swinburne means when 
he speaks of the “ greatest poet of our age,” and we are not at all 
disposed to contradict him; but we regard the trick of style as tire- 
some and rhetorical, and we think it would have been more con- 
venient to write “ Victor Hugo has drawn a parallel.” 

Another fault which affects Mr. Swinburne’s prose style is the 
oscillating movement of his sentences, their cumbrous construc- 
tion, and their inordinate length. It would be paying him but 
& poor compliment to compare him to Dr. Samuel Parr; but we 
confess that, as we read the laborious sentences before us, we are 
teminded again and again of the pomposity that awoke the ridi- 
cule of Sydney Smith. course, when Mr. Swinburne is happy 
and alert, his sentences are admirable; but when he is con- 
Strained by the nature of his theme to traverse ground which 
does not specially attract him, he reminds us of Satan pursu- 
W. that arduous earthward journey outside the gates of Hell. 

© quote almost at random a single sentence :— 

This minor transformation of style in the inner play, made solely with 
the evident view of marking the distinction between its duly artificial 
ferms of speech and the duly natural forms of speech passing between the 
Frases is but one among innumerable indications which only a pur- 
blind perversity of prepossession can overlook of the especial store set by 
Shakespeare himself on this favourite work,and the exceptional pains taken 
by him to preserve it for aftertime in such fullness of finished form as 
might make it worthiest of profound and perpetual study by the light of 
far other lamps than illuminate the stage. 


of Shakespeare, By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 


This remarkable sentence has some of the worst faults that a sen 


clauses are entangled in one another, and nothing but the energy 
of the writer brings us to the close at all. It is declamatory in 
its essence, and yet so long that human lungs are scarcely fitted to 
declaim it. After achieving it, the voice pauses exhausted, and 
is not ready to procsed without resting; while its excessive re- 
dundancy—as, for instance, in the needless repetition of “ forms 
of si ”—must be obvious to every one. 

hen, however, we pass from manner to matter, we have 
hardly anything to say but praise. After so much — pedantry, 
so much homage paid to that obscure deity, the “ New Shakspere,” 
it is refreshing to read the sensible and conservative criticism of a 
poet whose insight teaches him to revere the old traditions and 
venerable canons of Shalspearian faith. Mr. Swinburne proceeds 
on the same lines as Dryden and Coleridge before him; he ex~: 
pounds the general scope and aim of the dramatist, without 
wasting his time on subtleties of scholarship or on the paradoxes of 


imaginary allusion, About nearly all the plays he has something: 


fresh and bright to tell us, not lingering on any longer than 
suffices to put before his readers in a glowing light the one point 
or phase which commends itself to him as hitherto di 
For one or two plays, as for Twelfth Night and for Cymbeline, 
he has more to occupy his pen; but, as a rule, he confines himself 
to a rapid survey of three periods which he conceives can be 
traced in the development of rataycen. The first of these is a 
lyric and fantastic period, the highest point attained in which is 
in the domain of comedy and romance. The second period, a 
comic and historic one, represents the great dramatist at the 
height of his constructive and practical powers, fitted at every 
= to meet the requirements of the stage. The third period 
gins with King Lear, and —— Shakspeare at the height 
of his tragical power and in the sweetness of his reflex ro- 
mantic tendency. Something of all this, of course, has been said 
before; but the great interest of this newest study is the light 
which Mr. Swinburne throws on missing links and collateral 
branches of the main argument. It is perhaps natural that every 
commentator who ee Shakspeare should seem to bring out 
his own essential quality rather than any very fresh feature in the 
universal genius of the greatest of writers. Pedants pore for a 
lifetime over the dramas, only to persuade us that Shakspeare 
possessed, almost intuitively, the learning that they themselves 
have laboriously gained. To naturalists he seems above all a 
great zoologist, to lawyers a consummate student of legal practice, 
and it is therefore not surprising that Mr. Swinburne draws from 
the study of Shakspeare those brilliant qualities which pervade 
his own Test lyrical writing. It is almost more as a study of 
Swinburne than as a study of Shakspeare that this book will attract 
posterity. We see in it perhaps more clearly than anywhere else 
what it is in literature that the author of Erechtheus really values 
and delights in, and what figures he would depict, what virtues he 
would celebrate, if his genius were more fully under his own control. 
Reading the noble passage in which he analyses and eulogizes the 
greatest personage in the play of King John, we begin to realize 
that Chastelard is not, after all, the model of masculine virtue to 
the poet who can thus eloquently and fully appreciate the cha- 
racter of the Bastard. 

A copious appendix contains a note on the historical play of 
King Edward LII., with which we cannot say that we sympathize 
very much, and a humorous Report of the Proceedings on the 
First Anniversary Session of the Newest Shakespeare Society, a 

rody of the funniest description, which is yet quite within the 
imits of good taste. We do not know that Mr. Swinburne ever 
displayed his genuine vein of fantastic humour more happily than 
in this delightful piece of fooling. After a preamble, in the 
course of which wr. A. proves that Chapman wrote 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, which Mr. B. is surprised to hear, since a 
tabulated statement of the number of times “to” and “ from” 
occur in this play prove beyond question that it is to be essigned 
to Anthony ‘Munday, the following paper is considered :— 


Mr. C. proceeded to read the argument by which he proposed to estab- 
lish the fact, hitherto unaccountably overlooked by all preceding commen- 
tators, that the character of Romeo was obviously designed as a satire 
on Lord Burghley. The first, and perhaps the strongest, evidence in 
favour of this proposition was the extreme difficulty, he ~“— almost 
say the utter impossibility, of discovering a single point of likeness be- 
tween the two characters. This would naturally be the first precaution 
taken by a poor player who designed to attack an all-powerful Minister. 
But more direct light is thrown upon the subject by a passage in which 
“that kind of fruit that maids medlars when they laugh alone” is 
mentioned in connexion with a wish of Romeo’s concerning his mistress. 
This must evidently be taken to refer to come recent occasion on which 
the policy of Lord Burghley (possibly in the matter of the Anjou mar- 
riage) had been rebuked in private by the Maiden Queen, “ his mistress,” 
as meddling, laughable, and fruitless. F 
Nothing could be devised more ingenious than this as a "ae ly of 
the mode in which historical allusions are not so much vered. 
in as thrust upon the text of the poet. The late Mr. Simpson’s 
careful, and in ye respects valuable, School of Shakespeare, is 
full of theories as alluring and as baseless as this which pretends to 
see Burghley typified in Romeo; above all, because there is not 
one single point of similarity between their characters. We 
wish, however, that Mr. Swinburne had always confined himself 
to satire of this innocent and laughable kind. Unfortunately he 
has once or twice employed language which it were best to leave 
to the pariahs of literature. We entirely agree with him in re 
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pudiating the so-called discoveries, emendations, and restorations | English of some very poor imitation of Mr. Swinburne, but very 
of the latest and most pernicious class of Shakspearian commen- | likely it was never meant to have any meaning at all. The point 
tators; their mechanical tests please us no more than they do | of the sun that flashed like a diamond might perhaps be seen in a 
Mr. Swinburne, and we look forward with a cheerful satisfaction | clarid sky,and so might the pink orb of the moon; only that, we 
to seeing their writings gathered into the garner of oblivion. But | are told, is seen in a violet-tinted sky. 
our eloquent poet should recollect that for the time being, as a great The plot of the story is not very easily described, owing to the 
prophet of his own has said, “ we have all of us a right to exist, | abundance of heroes. In the first place, Walter Ravenscroft must 
we and our books,” and that private differences about such ques- | justly be reckoned one, as he is the brother who gives his name to 
tions as whether Shakspeare measured his verse by the ear or the | the story. Besides, he is the victim of a wicked step-grandmamma 
fingers hardly deserve such a display of public anger, and an unjust uncle. He is for years kept out of his ancestral pro- 
perty by a trick. Deprivedof his estate, he is jilted by the young 
lady to whom he was engaged. Ile suffers from what the author 
calls a mee Mo He takes opium and he raves. He sees a 
| Vision, and it vanishes into a clarid sky. He is only calmed bya 
BROTHER AND SISTER. | skilful doctor, who gives him “ a morphia hypodermically.” This 
runs story opens with a blunder. “A little boat,” we read | last is a good long word of no less than six syllables, but it is a pit 
in the first paragraph, “was lying in Fernlie Bay, right | that it is not to be found in ordinary dictionaries. He has, ind 
across the track which the moon was throwing on the water.” It | many of what may be called ** the notes” of a hero; but then he 
is not the first time that we have come across a novelist who | 15 Without a heroine till almost the end of the book, when a Maud 
believes that the path of the moon, as it is called, is a certain | 0f an Ethel—we forget which—is suddenly found for him. The 
Gefinite track on the water. We remember a story in which the | Teal hero, for at least half the book, is a German poet. He, it is 
hero, who had been shipwrecked, was saved from drowning by | Clear, is the man after the author's heart. She had, we betieve, 
taking care to keep along it as he swam. He was thus seen by a half intended to let him marry and be happy; but young writers 
ing boat, and picked up. Miss Scott would certainly have | —above all, young lady writers—too often cannot resist the temp- 
ne well to leave the moon alone; but she is one of those tation of killing off their favourite characters. So the unfortunate 
writers who use sun, moon, stars, and nature in general to swell | Rudolph von Stein joins the German army at the outbreak of the 
out their story to its proper dimensions. Perhaps, however, we | W#", and is killed at the siege of Paris. The reader could have 
are doing her a great injustice. She may be so young and so in- spared him much earlier, for he is not made away with till he has 
experienced an author as not to be in the least aware of the base | had time to write a great deal of poetry. Of his poems an English 
use to whieh the universe is put by so many of her fellow- | Version is given in a footnote. The two following stanzas will 
novelists, Doubtless she has been a diligent reader of modern Pe*haps reconcile our readers to the uutimely death of the bard :— 
novels, and has come to the very natural conclusion that the Thau art as fair’s a floweret, : 
entrance and the exit of a hero and a heroine are always made to As meek, and mild, and true, 
the sound of what may be described as picturesque nonsense. We mann Se the sunlight, 
would beg leave to assure her that even people of middle age can See ene Se 
well remember the time when a novelist was expected to keep 
about him such senses as he had, and when he was not granted 
the privilege of making himself ridiculous merely because he 
attempted to tella tale. Ail that, however, is changed by this : 
time, and no silliness can be too great but that it will pass muster When he disappears there is happily no need for the heroine to 
in astory. ‘The heroine of this novel, for instance, Miss Muriel | follow him. She had refused to engage herself to him, alleging as 
Ravenseroft, goes to church, So far there is nothing very | her reason the fact that her father had died in a mad-house, This 
wonderful. Heroines have gone to church for many an age, and ‘difficulty is, however, got over later in the story, and she marries 
doubtless will go to chureh for many an age yet. But a wonderful | ® medical man. In this worthy gentleman there was, so far as we 
thing happened to Muriel. As the hymn was sung, “ the waves of | C22 call to mind, nothing more remarkable than an enjoyment of 
sweet sound seemed to encompass her like a background of pure | light comedy, and a capability of laughing heartily even at toler- 
gold, while 2 warm ray of sunshine, floating through a painted | ably extravagant farce. Buckstone amused him infinitely. His 
window, illumined the pale clear profile as with a saint's halo.” | acquaintance with Shakspeare could scarcely have been very accu- 
For nonsense this is very pretty, no doubt; but then it | Tate. At all events, he makes what seems to be a very singular 
is nonsense pure and undetiled. It is bad enough to have adaptation of a well-known passage. He had asked the heroine 
waves of sonnd compared to pure gold, and to have a ray floating, | im token of forgiveness to shake hands; she consented. “ It was 
‘We will allow these to pass muster, however, if our author cau | mad presumption, he said, “to ask her hand, but she gave it me 
explain how eny object in nature, or out of it, so far as that goes, | 2nd ‘all the perfumes of Arabia are not sweeter than that little 
can encompass a person like a background. The preacher, who hand.’” It would seem as if he had a liking for tragedy as well 
was Muriel’s brother Walter, was almost worthy of her. He de- | 83 comedy and farce, and had a confused recollection of Lady 
seribed so weil in his sermon the dancing in Herod's palace that Macbeth. It too soon becomes clear that the German poet is not 
“the whole picture flashed out visibly before his hearers.” A | Meant very long for this world. The heroine's brother had, the 
visible fash does not strike us as being anything very remarkable | Very first time he met him, an instinct against speaking to him. 
in nature. Next time we chance to be in the midst of a thunder- Moreover, he shivered just after speaking to him. ; Von Stein him- 
storm we will carefully notice whether the lightning flashes out self was haunted with a foreboding that something was going to 
visibly or merely flashes. The brother and the sister have a talk happen, and at once took to writing’ verses. He shuddered and 
after the service. She says she can hear the waterfall tangibly, | shivered and more than onee felt that some one had that moment 
We have reached but the sixty-fourth page of the first volume, | walked over hisgrave. Ile discovered at last that it was the heroine's 
and yet we have already come across an encompassing background, brother who had thus walked. “ And yet,” he exclaimed, “ he is 
a picture that flashed visibly before hearers, and hearing tangibly, , ® man I could have loved.” To have a capacity for loving a man 
We have passed over, too, Walter's almost weird aspect, who | who walked over his grave some montis before he was buried 
“ might fitiy have been compared to a sable cloud, to which Muriel showed that he had about him not a little that was heroic. He is, 
was the silver lining.” In the next line she seemed, we are told, @$ We have said, killed at Paris, but has time before he dies to send 
in her light, soft garments, surrounded by a calm radiance, off some farewell verses to the heroine in England. . 
It is well that it was not in church, at the time when she was en- -—_ WVith his departure the real interest of the story begins. The 
compassed by the background of gold, that she was a silver lining wicked uncle shows signs of his uneasiness. He tries to soothe his 
to a sable “loud, and surrounded at the same time by a calm  couscience by presents to his injured nephew and niece, which are 
radiance. If our readers have not by this time a picture flashing | always returned. The reader 1s let into long-buried secrets. A 
visibly before them of this charming heroine, we would add that diary which had been kept, most conveniently for the plot, by a 
her fair face was illuminated by large almond-shaped eyes oi an man on his death-bed is discovered. An old woman turns up from 
undefined colour. Her bringing up had been admirable. She had Australia, after an absence of thirty years, and brings with her the 
mixed on an equality with the iew good families in the neighbour- , remaining fragment of a will which the wicked step-grandmamma 
hood. She had made friends with all the poor people; “but there was had meant to burn. She goes tothe wicked unele, and tells him 
hardly any middleclass, there wereno nouveau riches in their society, What she lmows :-— 
and vulgarity was almost unlmown to her.” If vulgarity wasalmost | For a moment a fiend seeme’ to take possession of Lionel. He flew at the 
unknown to her, she must have kept very clear of novels and | miserable old woman, and seizing her by the throut, held her, gasping for 
novelists. There is doubt, to utter those words again, and I will shake every breath out of 
all other ci sses, and there is also the vulgarity of tuinking your wretched body,” he hissed. “ Miserable eld hypocrite! How dare 
that where there are only county families and poor people there  \ou come fawning to me, ouly to breathe slanders against the dead? Do 
vulgarity is not known. But we have wandered somewhat you think that will serve the living, or bring you peace and competence in 
widely from the natural phenomena which first caught our atten- your old age?” vi 
tion. Before we give a description of the plot, we must not forget  “ Mercy! Merey!” she gasped. 


Fairer than fairest roses 
In speechiess beauty still, 
Thy eyes alone are telling 
The wonders of thy will. 


W 4 “There—say your prayers,” he eried, suddenly letting her drop, and 
to notice some tall spiritual. looking fir-trees, a clarid sky, the grest turning away to wipe otf the perspiration which stood in heavy drops en his 
pink orb of the moon in a violet-tinted sky, and the last point of the 


setting sun that flashed like a diamond over the crest of some 

dark mountains, ‘The fir-trees screened a church from a road, and | : , - 

perhaps on that account they looked spiritual. The clarid sky we = 
toge F goes to Switzerland, ding 

glacier, is taken to an inn where, by a wonderful chance, the 
* Brother and Sister. By Lucy Seott. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & injured nephew and niece happen to be staying, makes @ fi 

Co. 1878. | confession, and dies penitently. In his will “he bequeaths Netley 


Old sinners of course cannot go on like that for any length 
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Hall, with all its revenues and encumbrances,” to the rightful 
owner, Walter Ravenscroft. The encumbrances he might perha 
have left to take care of themselves; but the author no doubt 
wished to give her language a legal turn. The hero—if indeed 
the nephew is the hero—is not so forgiving as he ought to have 
been. He has the remains of his wicked step-grandmamma re- 
moved from Netley Church and taken to Kensal Green Cemetery. 
No doubt he was the squire of Netley ; but even squires in their 
own parishes are bound by the law, and cannot quite so easily 
disturb the graves of their enemies, Besides, Netley had been 

ueathed to him with all its encumbrances, and amongst these 
he ought surely to have reckoned the remains of his penitent 
uncle’s impenitent mother. However, he was, we must re- 
member, a man of weird aspect, and like a sable cloud. Besides 
that, he was for a long time a clergyman, and now, turning lay- 
man, he had become a squire. He had certainly left off taking 

ium, and had become e to a Maud oran Ethel. Never- 
y ard his conduct was still likely to be at times eccentric; and, 
if he committed sacrilege, at allevents he was not guilty, like the 
German, of writing verses, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Wwe regret to learn that the author of this laboured and heavy 
—we cannot call it elaborate or weighty—treatise on the 
Civil Service of Great Britain (1) is the Chairman of the Commission 
to which General Grant, under an Act of Congress passed in 1871, 
entrusted the preparation of rules and regulations supposed, if not 
intended, to effect the one great reform upon which all Americans, 
poe the politicians, are agreed, and which it would seem that 
nearly all professional politicians of both parties are equally resolute 
to defeat, if not openly to a From the first page to the last 
the book is characterized by all the worst faults of the second-rate 
American critic of English institutions. Such an American, sent to 
this country expressly to find in one part of its administrative system 
a model on which to reform the worst part of the political structure 
of the United States, can of course lose no opportunity of sneering 
at what he does not understand, of imputing motives, of vilifying 
classes, of depreciating the very merits of which his mission 
is an enforced acknowledgment. Mr. Eaton begins with a radical 
misconception of the very question he was sent to investigate. 
There is not, and never Salem in this country, anything like 
what he calls “the spoils system” of political nomination to the 
Civil Service. He applies that phrase persistently to practices 
which never bore the slightest resemblance to that which, under 
the phrase “To the victors belong the . has been since 
General Jackson’s time the opprobrium of the United States. An 
official entrusted with the formation of a scheme for the correc- 
tion of that grand abuse, who sets out with the determina- 
tion to represent the appointment of civil servants in the first 
instance by party and personal patronage as exactly equivalent to 
the periodical clearance of civil oftices to make room for the adherents 
of the victorious faction, displays an utter ignorance of his subject. 
Ever since England has had a distinctive Civil Service it has been 
the point of honour of permanent officials to cease from the moment 
of their appointment to be party men, as it has been the rule of 
their political superiors to treat and trust them as servants, not of 
a party, but of the Crown. It is the misfortune of Republics to 
have no authority placed, like the Crown, above party influence or 
superior to mere party motives. It may be on this account the 
more difficult to preserve freedom from partisanship in a service 
which can look up to no non-partisan chief. But to represent 
the periodical “clean sweep” of the whole official body of the 
Federal Government, from Secretaries of State to local post- 
masters—the system of rotation in office—as analogous to any- 
thing that has prevailed ih England since the Revolution, is 
to falsify all the facts of the case. Again, to call the system 
of competitive examination the “merit system” is to mis- 
represent all the reasonings of its opponents, which were based 
on the allegation that examination was no decisive test of merit. 
Indeed one paramount object of the conservative section of 
the official world, while the question was still open, was to 
prevent the supersession of proved merit by literary cramming— 
an object which they did to some extent accomplish by the drag 
which their experience and the reasonings drawn from it impos 
on the rash enthusiasm of the innovators. It is needless to say 
that such a critic wholly ignores the fact that practical Eng- 
lish sense refuses to apply the competitive system to those offices 
in which personal character and capacity are of supreme import- 
ance. But perhaps the worst feature of the work is the persistent 
vituperation of those who resisted the competitive system. What- 
ever may be thought of the merits of the controversy, only 
profound ignorance or unscrupulous i ip can have sug- 
gested what Mr. Eaton throughout assumes—that the opposi- 
tion of the permanent officials was otherwise than disinterested, 
and based upon practical considerations affecting solely the 
good of the service. That a mere politician, appointed to the 

hairmanship of a reforming Commission by a President who 
carried the abuse to be reformed to its extreme height, should 
be mistaken on such points might seem a matter of course, 

1) Civil Service in Great Britain: a History of Abuses and Refo 

bearing American Politics. Damen B. Eaton” New 
York; Harper Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1880. 


and would hardly be worth noting if Mr. Eaton did not lay 
stress on the opportunities he has enjoyed of acquiring real 
knowledge of those facts of English life and administration of 
which he is most signally ignorant. The value of the treatise 
from an American pot of view may be judged by one single fact. 
The warmest American reformers would be well content with that 
old English system against which the book is one long invective. 
What Mr. Eaton represents as closely analogous with the abuse to 
be reformed would almost content the Me ome aspirations, would 
more than satisfy the utmost hopes, of those who are labouring 
to correct it, 

“The Army of Virginia” (2) is, no doubt, the correct 
technical title of that force which for a few months in 1862 
served, and was signally beaten, under General Pope, the 
then favourite of the Federal War Office, as distinguished from 
the Peninsular army under command of McClellan. But 
probably to nine in ten Americans, certainly. to all English 
and European readers, the Army of Virginia is not that Federal 
force whose commander first introduced the practices of plunder 
and arson which afterwards disgraced the conduct of war 
on the Northern side, but that which, first under Beauregard, 
then under Joseph E. Johnstone, afterwards under General Lee, 
defended the Old Dominion against the successive waves of invasion 
under McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker, and Grant. 
There is obvious unfairness in this technical appropriation of 
a name which belongs to an army whose fame and cause were 
as opposite as possible to those of the force of which Major- 
General G. H. Gordon is the historian, if not exactly the pane- 
gyrist. It is noteworthy that the Army of Northern Virginia— 
such is the proper designation of the first and most famous 
army that defended the Southern cause—boasts a General Gordon, 
whose reputation bears to that of his namesake sumething like 
the same relation that the achievements of that army bear to 
those of Pope’s command. General Pope was selected for no 
merit that either the enemy or his own countrymen knew of, 
except that of boasting more loudly of smaller achievements than 
any other soldier in a service which counted Banks and Butler 
among its distinguished commanders. If it be true that the 
Federal soldiers nevertheless did some thi which deserve 
commemoration, the repute of those who served in that brief 
and luckless campaign can only be redeemed by showing, what 
we must admit their historian labours i ly to show, that 
under such a chief no army could have disastrous and 
overwhelming defeat. We should, however, note two eee 
merits in this panegyric on a force whose component parts woul 
probably prefer that this brief and inglorious episode in a s le, 
not generally inglorious for either side, should be forgotten. The 
writer speaks with soldierly respect of the Confederate troops and 
their distinguished leaders, and does justice to the most grievous] 
wronged of Federal commanders—the General who, more ham- 
pered and hindered by his own Government than bafiled by his 
wage nevertheless organized for the first time the armies of the 

nion, led one of the best of those armies to some of its not least 
honourable battlefields, extricated it from a position in which its 
total destruction by inferior numbers ap but too probable, 
saved the Federal cause at Antietam, when President Lincoln 
was forced to supplicate the aid of the man whom he had 
throughout thwarted and disgraced, and carried with him into 
retirement the admiration and gratitude of every soldier who 
served under him. We trust that history will one day do full 
justice to General McClellan. Treated as Grant and Sherman were 
treated, he would probably have eclipsed both; and but for 
him neither of them would have had an army capable of the ex- 
ploits by which the fame of both was won. ‘The result of Major- 
General Gordon's narrative is, we think, rather to intensify the 
ridicule already attached to the name of his unlucky commander 
than to redeem the credit of his comrades. 

Judge Caton (3), ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, appears to have been on the whole a more moderate 
and more respectable politician than most of these who took any 
active at in politics during the period immediately p i 
and following the Civil War. He belonged to that section of 
Northern Democrats whose attachment to the Union was proved 
by the loyalty with which, despite discouragement, insult, and 
at last deliberate bad faith on the part of their opponents in 
power, they adhered to the Federal cause during the war, and 
su a Government whose conduct they could never have 
approved. But the few political papers contained in this col- 
lection of the Chief Justice’s writings have now little other in- 
terest than attaches to distinct and trustworthy statements of 
the impression made on his countrymen by the professions of 
President Lincoln during the first two years of the war, and of the 
objects with which the war was undertaken by the great majority 
ot the Northern people, and probably by their rulers. From the 
first, the English partisans of the North represented President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet as waging war on slavery ; and his pane- 
gyrists since 1865 have asserted the same thing yet more strenu- 


(2) A History of the Campaign of the Army of Virginia, under John 
Pope, Brigadier-General U. 8. A. From Cedar tain to Alexandria, 
1862. By George H. Gordon, late 1st Lieutenant of Mounted ki 
Colonel 2nd Mass Regt., Brevet Major-General U.S. Vol. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 

(3) Miscellanies. By John Dean Caton, LL.D., ex-Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, Author of “A Summer in Norway,” &c. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
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ously, It is worth repeating, even now, that those who take this 
view inflict upon the ident and his advisers the stigma of 
deliberate and systematic falsehood. Mr. Lincoln denied over and 
over again, in the most absolute terms, that he had any intention of 
medi with slavery in the Southern States. He acknowledged 
that he no right to do so; he appealed to the Northern people 
on the ground that he would not, that he did not dream of so 
doing ; that he waged war for the Union, and for the Union alone ; 
for the Union with slavery, if the Southern States could be brought 
back in time ; forthe Union without slavery, if the destruction of 
slavery were nec to the salvation of the Union. Only by these 
testations did he obtain the confidence and support even of the 
Republican majority ; without them, he would have been opposed 
by the votes, very probably by the arms, of the entire Northern 
ocracy. Without them, therefore, he and his Government 
‘would have been crushed at the outset. We believe, as did Judge 
Caton, that Mr. Lincoln was perfectly sincere ; that he cared very 
little about slavery ; that, like the War Democrats, he regarded as 
his first and paramount duty to preserve the Union of which he was 
the chief magistrate, with very little regard for any law or right 
that stood in the way. What was the real necessity, the sine gud 
non, if not the cause, of the Northern determination to maintain the 
Union at all costs and hazards, is well set forth by Judge Caton. 
In 1860 the centre of gravity of the North lay west of the 
Alleghanies, lay in the - am of Prairie States between the 
Lakes and the Ohio. Of those States the Mississippi was the 
natural outlet; and to let the Lower a fall into the 
hands of a foreign, a rival, and possibly a hostile Power was a 
sacrifice to which no nation and no statesman could be compelled 
aaating but superior force. The Prairie States, in truth, are 
litical and social keystone of the Union. They can dispense 
nei with the Atlantic nor with the Gulf States, and are 
strong enough for the present, probably for long years to come. to 
hold together these antagonistic and independent elements. The 
most interesting, however, of Judge Caton’s essays have no rela- 
tion to politics. He appears to have been a close and thoughtful 
observer of natural phenomena, and his descriptive papers on the 
Hawaiian volcanoes and on the formation of the prairie, which he 
ascribes to the destruction of trees by fire,as well as a sympathetic 
and touching r on the fate of the great Indian tribe of the 
Illinois, and the doom of the Red Man generally, are more valuable 
than his political lucubrations can have been even at the time of 
their first appearance. 

Shakspeare resembles Homer in the misfortune of being so 
overlaid by layer after layer of comment, the race of commen- 
tators multiplying and spreading in each successive generation, 
that there is no little risk lest ere long the original dramas 
should lose their hold, not on fame, but on real popularity, by the 
size of that mountain of comparative rubbish beneath which they 
are in danger of being buried. Any man of ordinary intelligence 
can read and, in a general way, understand Shakspeare. But no 
such man, unless of more than ordinary courage, will 
long venture to have an opinion of his own upon the merits or 
meanings whereupon so many volumes have been written to so 
little purpose. The least offensive of commentators, but perhaps 
the most mischievous to the permanent popularity of their author, 
are those who collect either “ beauties” or passages supposed 
to illustrate particular merits, and thus enable the indolent reader 
to think and talk as if he were familiar with works of 
which he has read only scattered and ill-combined fragments. 
Mr. Gilman’s panegyric and “ suggestive selections ” (4) pro- 
fess to illustrate the morality of a dramatist who no doubt 
‘was in his time a sufficiently honest man, but who was far 
too true to his art to affect the moralist. A much less pre- 
tentious—perhaps somewhat less readable—production of the 
same kind (5) contains, in a pamphlet printed in the closest type 
on the thinnest paper, the miscellaneous remarks of an anony- 
mous commentator on passages that have suggested to his mind 
criticisms more or less practical, more or less uninteresting, and 
hardly more attractive perhaps in substance than in appearance. 

We may note, but need not dwell upon, two public documents 
of considerable importance and interest in their respective ways. 
The Comptroller of the Currency has put forth in pamphlet form 
his Annual Report for 1879 (6), showing how easily and com- 
pletely the resumption of ie payments has been accomplished 
—the one t service which since the war has countervailed 
the manifold demerits of the y in power. The Report of 
the Commissioner entrusted with the supervision, or rather the 

ion, of Fish Culture and Fisheries in the waters of the 

United States (7), has many interesting facts to tell; but these are 

so overlaid by a mass of uninteresting details—for instance, 450 

are given to the natural and industrial history of the men- 

r,a fish chiefly used for manure—that few will have the 
courage to hunt them out. 


Shakespeare’s Morals: Suggestive Selections, with Brief Collateral 
2. and Scriptural References. Edited by Arthur Giman M.A. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 
) Scattered Notes on the Text of Shakespeare. Philadelphia: Wilson 
Annuai rt ro ur 
Tritbner & Co. 
%) United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. Part V. Report 
° issioner for 1877. ashington: Government Printing Office. 
: Tribner & Co. 1879. 


The large share taken by Frenchmen in the discovery of North 
America is little appreciated, pally because, of the European 
nations among whom the New World was at first divided, France 
alone retains none of the possessions bought with much blood and 
treasure. Mr, Parkman has done good service to the history of his 
country, as well as justice to the memory of many enterprising men, 
and to the energy of a nation which at onetime seemed likely to rival 
England at once in the East and the West, in more than one former 
volume relating the adventures of French missionaries and ex~- 
plorers. The work of which an eleventh edition is now offered to 
the public (8) is probably already known to many of our readers ; 
but its issue in a new and revised form has given the author an 
opportunity of rendering fuller and well-deserved honour to the 
name of La Salle, the original discoverer, or ut least the first 
—— of the Missouri and Mississippi. 

t is impossible in this place to do more than mention a work 
so elaborate and so valuable as Mr. Short’s North Americans of 
Antiquity (9), % complete account of the various prehistoric 
civilizations of the North-Western continent, from the mound- 
builders of the region between the Lakes and the Ohio to the 
founders of the lost cities of Central America, We hope to return 
to it on a future occasion. 

Professor Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin, has done 
not a little to familiarize the rising generation of Americans 
with the early history of the most daring and adventurous 
branch of the great race from which they descend — those 
Scandinavian sea-rovers of the middle ages, to whom, not with- 
out more than mere legendary ground, the first discovery of 
North-Eastern America is ascribed. His translation of many 
parts of Snorre’s or the prose Edda (10) will prove, we doubt 
not, as attractive as any of its predecessors, and may do as much 
as his sketches of their history and mythology to render the heroic 
and poetic character of the sea-kings and their followers intelli- 
gible to American as well as to English readers. 

A-lé-ha ! (11) & word signifying welcome in the Hawaiian 
language, furnishes the title of a readable and not over-lengthy 
account of a family visit to that most interesting among the 
numerous island groups of the Pacific archipelago. 

Mr. Knox’s Boy Travellers (12) is a more ambitious, but not more 
readable, work, a sort of geographical Sandford and Merton, in 
which the adventures and questions of two young travellers in 
China and Japan afford their elders occasion to dilate, often at 
somewhat wearisome length, upon the history, politics, and an- 
tiquities of two of the oldest nations of the East, among the last 
to which the commerce and diplomacy of Europe have forced an 


access, 

A series of Health Primers, put forth by a Philadelphian pub- 
lishing firm, contains two tolerably readable as well as useful 
little treatises on the influence of summer and winter respectively 
on human health (13, 14), and the precautions obviously required 
and generally neglected against the extremities of either season. 

Poets’ Homes (15) does, at greater length and evidently with a 
perfect unconsciousness of impertinence, for the dwellings and 
private life of the most distinguished, and one or two not very 
distinguished, American poets, what our “ society” journals have 
recently done, or affected to do, for celebrated or notorious English 


writers. 

The biography of Mr. Octavius Perinchief (16) sets forth at 
enormous length the religious and practical experiences of an 
earnest, but by no means very eminent or generally known, pastor 
and preacher of the present generation. 

Mr. Winsor’s Handbook of the American Revolution (17) is an 
account of the most important and exciting episode in the history 
of the New World, so arranged and so written as to render the 
story of the War of Independence repulsive even to the ardent 
patriotism of American schoolboys. It may perhaps have the good 
effect of associating the 4th of July in the minds of some of the 


(8) La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. By Francis Park- 
man, Author of“ Pioneers of France in the New World,” &c. &c. Eleventh 
Edition, revised, with additions. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 

(9) The North Americans of Antiquity; their Origin, Migrations, and 
Type of Civilization Considered. By John J. Short. New York: Harper 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 

(10) The Younger Edda: also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda. 
An English Version, with Introduction, Notes,and Vocabulary, by Rasmus 
Bb. Anderson, Professor of the Scandinavian Languages in Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(11) A-lé-ha! a Hawaiian Salutation. By G. L. Chaney. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 

(12) The Boy Travellers in the Far East : Adventures of Two Youths in 
a Journey to Japan and China. By T. W. Knox, Author of “Overland 
through Asia,” &c. Illustrated. New York: Harper Brothers. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 

(13) American Health Primers.— Winter and its Dangers. By Hamilton 
Osgood, M.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. London: Triibner & 
Co. 1879. 

(14) The Summer and its Diseases. By Hamilton Osgood, M.D. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(15) Poets’ Homes: Pen and Pencil Shetches of American Poets and 
their Homes. By R. H. Stoddard and others. ston: Lothrop & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(16) Octavius Perinchief; his Life of Trial and Supreme Faith. By 
Charles Lauman. Washington: J. Aughin. 1879. 

(17) The Reader’s Handbook of the Americun Revolution, gem | 
By Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. Boston: Osg' 
es en & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
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rising pore with recollections even more wearisome than 
those of antiquated rhetoric and e: ted boasting. 

Of verse we have no fewer than five volumes, none cf them of 
the highest order of merit. The list includes a solid volume 
under the title of Thou and I (18), by Mr. Theodore Tilton, a well, 
if not very pleasantly, known name; some new poems by Mrs. 
Piatt (19); a duodecimo, whose size is due rather to the excellence 
of the type than to the quantity of matter contained, by Nora 
Perry (20) ; anda collection of pieces, mostly brief and spirited (21), 
by a young Marylander whose sympathies seem to be divided 
between the section to which his State belonged and the cause 
of the Union, but who writes with heart and spirit when he 
takes for his theme the less familiar episodes of the Mevdistiomny 
war in which citizens of Maryland took a leading part. Mr. 
Peterson’s Cesar (22) is a poetic glorification of the great dema- 

e, dictator, soldier, and statesman by whom the Roman 
Rtepublic was finally overthrown. Those who have studied without 
prejudice the eit history of that Republic may think its de- 
struction no great offence against the interests of humanity; but 
it is a somewhat curious subject of American eul 

The American press is almost as prolific of monthly and other 
magazines as of daily and weekly journals, but none have reached 
the influence or popularity of the leading English monthlies and 
quarterlies. Among the best is the North American Review (23), the 
number of which for November, 1879, contains, with some not 
very interesting political papers, some passionate diatribes on the 
Other—that is to say, the “ strong-minded "Side of the Woman 
Question, by five of its most passionate advocates of either sex. 
The United Service (24) may fairly claim to rank with its elder 
brethren on this side of oe Atlantic devoted to the interests of 
the same professions. The Californian (25) is a magazine of the 
livelier , filled chiefly with interesting tales and sketches, 
among which, however, are one or two papers of graver value, all 
bearing unmistakably the stamp of that peculiar humour which 
characterizes the young community—we might almost call it a 
new nation—growing up under the Federal flag upon the Pacific 
coast. Among purely professional publications, The American 
Journal of Otology (26) (or of Acoustics and Aural Surgery) appears 
to possess a genuine practical and scientific value. The American 
Art Review (27) a some valuable and interesting illustra- 
tions well explained by the pee text. The Journal of 
Mathematics (28) has been noticed in our columns on a former 
occasion ; we el only say now that its style and execution in- 
dicate a “ recklessness of expense ” which would seem to suggest 
that its editors appeal to a not inconsiderable public, 


(18) Thou andI: a L yric of Human Life; with other Poems. By 
ore Tilton. New You Worthington. London: Sampson Low 

& Co. 1880, 
(19) Dramatic Persons and Moods; with other New Poems. By Mrs. 
s. i yin Piatt. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner 


— mn Lover’s Friend; and other Poems. By Nora Perry. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London : Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(21) Lord Stirling’s Stand; andother Poems. By W. H. Babcock. 
Philadelphia and London : Lippincott & Co. 

(22) Cesar: a Dramatic Study. By Henry Peterson, Author of “The 
Modern Job,” &c. Philadelphia: Peterson & Co. 1879. 

so North American Review. November, 1879. New York: Appleton 

London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(24) The United Service. January, 1880. Vol. Il. No. 1. 
delphia: Hamersly & Co. London: B. F. Stevens. 

25) The Californian. January, 1880. San Francisco: The A. Roman 
Publishing Company. 

26) The American Journal of O: July, 18 Vol. I. No. 

(27) The American Art Review. = I. No. 2. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(28) American Journal of Mathematics, Pure and Applied. September, 
27o- Vol. II. No.3. New York: D. Van Nostrand. London: Triibner 
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January 19, Iss0. 


St.) LEON ARDS-ON-SEA.—The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 

., receives PUPILS to pre; for, the Public Schools. Large house on hizh 
pl La. one Field adjoining the Sea. a use of Sea-water Swimming Bath and Gymna- 
sium. Terms, for Boys under Twelve, 80 Guineas ; above Twelve, 100 Guineas.— Address, the 
Mount Lodge, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Morning 
and Afternoon CLASSES are held by an OLD HARROVIAN for SONS of 
GENTLEMEN. References to the Head- Masters and also to Parents of t and former 
who taken high at Harrow and Eton.—Address, 57 Cami 
‘ar! Square 


| 
| 
([RAVELLING TUTOR—A GENTLEMAN, an old Etonian, | 
| 
| 


Street, Hyde 


who has just taken Hononrs at Oxford, being about to travel pe the Continent, is pre- 
ated to take CHARGE of a PUPIL, who may wish to Read for the Public Sc Schools or 
“niversities. Address, care of Messrs. Hooper & Wollen, Torquay. 


At. WIMBLEDON-COMMON.—A LADY of position wishes | 

recommend to Parents and Guardians high-class EDUCATIONAL HOME, where 
some o her young relatives have been educated and have enjoyed all the comforts of a refine: 
home, combined with the highest educational advan e, as well as other parents (who 
can also be referred to), cannot speak too highly of it. The education is conducted entire! y 
by eminent English and foreign Proilessors, assisted by resident Governesses. Only young 
Ladies of good social position received.—Address, Hon. Mrs. S., G 840, Address and “Inguiry 
Ottice, “7 the Times’ Office, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PALD-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH. General Manager. 


OLONIAL, INDIAN, and FOREIGN ASSURANCE.—The 
SCOTTISH IMPERI AL INSU RANCE COMPANY has made important Reductions 

in the Premiums chargeable for Foreign — ce. Immediate Reduction to home rates on 
the Assured leaving for mene or othe r tem te climate. Oftices—Glasgow, 151 West George 


Soreet; Loudon, 2 King W Street, . 
AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary fo 


r ‘HE AGRA BAN Vix, Limited. —Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
in Edinburgh, Caicutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Luterest ailowed when the © redit Balance does not fall ae £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following teri 
At 5 per cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe currevt exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills parchesed or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in Brit and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same onion aken. 
Interest drawn, and Army. Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Mouecy Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


CoMPaN ION (Travelling or otherwise). A YOUNG SCOTCH 
LADY, Twenty years of age, thoroughly Domesticated, Musical, and well acquainted 

with German, whose prospects have been materially altered by recent family losses, seeks an 
52 NGAGEMENT as above to a Lady or Invalid desiring cheerful _and intelligent companion- 
ship. Salary £25.—Address, OmBGA, Tudor Lodge, Albert Road, London, N. 


A YOUNG LADY, in her Seventeenth Year, is desirous to ob- | 
tain Employment as BOOKKEEPER or & 5 in a respectable = pata The 
highest references can be given.—Apply to E. S., 73 Lavender Grove, Dalston, E 


Pi. ADILLY, close to Devonshire House.—A noble MANSION 
TO BE LET for the Season or a Term, well and fully Furnished. It comprises Five 

jon and Seventeen Bedrooms, exclusive of Dressing-rooms, &c. Also excellent Stabling 
—May be viewed by cards only, to be obtained of Mr. E. 


horses, and Five-Ca: 
Ravwey, 16 Old Bond Street, W. 


BRIGHTON N.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


en made. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- | 


ribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &c., 
will be ft forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


WiILLiam 8. BURT ON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., a&c. &c. 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 


Register Stoves .. -. from £0 9 0 to 00 
China-Tiled ditto » 0 to % 060 

z Stoves,..... ~ 0120 to 200606 | 
. Bronzed or » ©39 to | 
Ditto, Steel and Ormoiu.. ee C 
Fender Frames fdr Tile licarths 110 to | 
Marhie ditto ditto e 200 to 1000 
Pierced s Fenders. 230 to | 
Fire Irons, Set of Three........... e BAD ®& 610 0 | 
Ditto Reste for ‘Tile Hearths, per pair 0120 to 1510 0 

GAS AND HOT-WATER WORK.—ESTIMATES FREE. 
COAL SCOOPS AND BOXES. 
New Stock.—Four Hundred different Designs. 

Tron, plain black. open. from ......... 44. to 7s. 6d. 
shovel, from. om Sd. to lis. Od. 
Ditto, ditte highly finished, from.. lls. 6d. to 105s. Od. 


Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or Ebonized, with Lining and 


Shovel, from. 2ls. 
A choiee varicty in Carved Woods. 
Lrass-mo' Repoussé Panels, &C., HOM 258.00. to 165s. Od. 
LAMPs.—New Designs for this Season. 
Lamps—Kerosine . from 2s.6d. to £0 12s. 0d. 
Lamps Ditto Patent Du ex » 103.0d, to 6 Os, Od. 
Lamps—St .0d. to 8 Os, fd. 
Lampe—-Wall ... %.3d. to 110s. Gd. 
Moderator. 0d. to 10 Os. Od. 
In BRONZE. ORMOLU, CRYSTAL, and PORCELALN. 
LZA OIL.—Highest quality, 2s. 
KEROSINE OIL.—Water White, inodorous, Gatien, 
n Drums of Five Gallons and upwards, nn Sd. per Gallon 


Was S. BURTON, General Furnishing Jocumenger, by 


te H.LR.H. the Fuinee of Ww: 
nh ‘ales. CATALOGUES, containing 650 


YURNISH YOUR HOUSE or 


APARTMENTS 


: THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The . best, and most | 
Cash for ome given. Large, to select from. 

ustrated priced jozue, with ‘Terms, 249, and Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Morwell street, W.C. otabliahed 1862. 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A speciality for sensitive Skin. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS. | 
a 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
LFA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE epurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label beari i 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 
Sold Wholesale the ty Crosse & Blackwell, 


by Dealers im Sauces throughout | oe 


THE GROSVENOR LIBRARY, 
AT TUE SUIT OF HOBY. 

An Injunction having been granted by Vice-Chancellor HaLt against the GROSVENOR 
Lrerary, LIMITED. carrying on business under that title, the Directors have decided to take 
iinmediate s a5 2 to change the title of the Company to that of the GROSVENOR GALLERY 

‘The Directors will proceed to allot the first issue of Shares cn all applications received up to 
Saturday, the 3ist inst., for town, and Wednesday, February 4, for the country and abroad. 

Applications may be made on the forms alre ady issued, and’ additional forms of a — 
Bye obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Otice of the Company, Grosvenor Gallery, New 

md Street. 


JV ILLS’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, by the courtesy 


f the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the Bureau of the REGIE 
GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-oz. and 2-oz. Packets, at the rate of 12 franes per 1b. 
Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containi ng ten. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
APOLLINARIS WATE 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


es THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, dep rive dofthesuperfiuousoil. Soldin Packetsand Tins. 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


reme dy for Acidity of the Stomac h, Heart! burn, Hea 


DP INNEFORD'S MAGNESI 


cSIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOCUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AI1 the 


Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion. Phi losoph y. Travel and Adventu ules 


| and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in cireulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


may be obtained, with the least sible delay, by all Subscribers of One Guinea annum 
and upwards. Lists revised for Feb bruary are now ready, postug ze tree. on 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHE: AP BOOKS.— 

Special Notice to Librarians, Treasurers of Free Libraries, and other Gentlemen about 
toform Libraries, large or small._MU DIE’S "ANNUA! AL CL Ean: ANC E CATALOGUE is 
now ready, and will be forw postage free on application. Morethan Half a Million of 
Volumes are now on Sale, and must be disposed of, as soon as possible, in order to provide 
additional space for the accumulation of newer books. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Bocks 


igculation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
with the leas Teast delay, by all to MUDLE’S MANC HES TER 
BARTO. DE shange). 


MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exc 
Mudie’: Limited, Street. Ci ty Office, 2 King ‘Street, Cheapside. 


‘HE |. UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Ww. 

ions from One Guinea to any amount, according to ‘the Supply yequired. All 

the bent 8, English, French, and German, immediately on Pr 
bets Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

Cotslagne of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 

free on a 
BOOTH'’S, CHU HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries 
07 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


TH. SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following N UMBERS 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
10, 74 oT , 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


Dlication, to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
he SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 


vance), 
London ;: STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICONS. 
; Latest Edition, in square 12mo. price 8s. 6d, cloth, 
A NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, abridged from the 
larger Work by C. D. Yonaz, M.A. 


“The handy size of the work and the | ginners, as it thus surves oe, double purpose 


clearness of its type will, ether with ite of a Dictionary and Grad 

more essential merits, make it a very use Paecattonal Times. 

E nglich- Greek D nang for the purposes of “ This work deserves the highest recom- 

students.” — ami: for its accuracy, its fulness 
“We it is decidedly to the within the prescr range, and the season- 

of the beginner in Greek’ composition that | able help which it gives to the young student 


the words given by Mr. Yonge are strictly | in ob agen! to write Greek. We can confi- 
. The quantities 


pnfined to to Attic Greek of | it best school 
of the work to be- Atheneum. 
MR. YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all 
the Greek Words used by Writers of good authority, Latest Edition, being the 
Sixth, in post 4to, 21s, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 446, Second Edition, price 9s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as 
applicable to Moral, Men‘al, aud Social Science, 


Demy 8vo. pp. 172, price 5s. 
O* FORCE, its Mental and Moral Correlates. 


Crown 8vo. pp. xxiii-358, price 6s. 


A MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or Science of Man, based 
on Modern Research. Man: Whence? Why? and Whither? The above is 
an attempt to answer these questions. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 160, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION of the FEELINGS; a Moral System, 
Revised and Abridged for Schools. Mental and Moral Philosophy should be 
taught in Schools equally with Elementary Physics. 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


NEW SERIES. 


‘TALES from “* BLACK WOOD.” No. XXII. is published this 
day, price 1s. containing 
-THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER. 
A RIDE FOR LIFE. 
A SKETCH FROM BABYLON. 
THE ENGINE-DRIVER TO HIS ENGINE. 
THE COACHMAN OF THE “SKYLARK.” 


*,* Subscribers wishing to complete their Sets can now be supplied with the remainin: 
Numbers of the Series. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


AB HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Jouyn 


Burton, for Scotland ; Author of a ot 
Scotland,” * The Beok-H 


“Dr. Burton's * History of pl Anne's Reign’ is not merely exact and careful. It is 


eminently interesting, and we venture to think it will prove one of the most popular books of 


the SEASON... 2.006 If readers can figure to t selves. a grave and stately history written by 
*the Book-hunter’ in his best vein—a history that is dignified without being dull, lively 
without being shallow, eloquent without trick or mannerism, and when occasion serves, lit 
up by twinkles of quiet humour never come amiss and never offend the most severe good 
taste—they will oe t to themselves a just idea of the meritorious work now under review. 

Of its other than merely popular aspects it would be difficult to epeak too highly.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, per 1,000 copies, £4 ; per 100 copies, 10s. 6d. 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON’S POLITICAL ADDRESSES 
at EDINBURGH and DALKEITH. 
Application to be made to Waa Base & Sons, Publishers, Edinburgh 


MR. SPENCER'S NEW WORKS. 
Just published, $vo. cloth, 7s. 


(CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being Part IV. of the 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. (The First portion of Vol. Il.) By Hersert 


SPENCER. 
Also, Second Thousand, $vo. cloth, 8s. 


THE DATA of ‘ETHICS : being the First Portion of the 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also, Third Edition, 8vo. 
MR. SPENCER'S | ESSA YS (Vol.III.), SCIENTIFIC, POLITI- 


CAL, and SPECUL 
This Third Ee Edition contains two additional Essays. 
Vols. I. II., Third Thousand, Iés. 
Also, Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ME. SPENCER’S WORK on EDUCATION ; Intellectual, 
ral, and Physical. 
BAUR OF TUEBINGEN. 
Just published, 2 vols. cloth, 21s, 

.C. )}—OHURCH E HISTORY of the FIRST THREE 

Translated from ird German Edition. Edited by the Rev. 

By the same Author. 


BAUR (F.C. 1.) PAUL the APOSTLE of JESUS CHRIST; his 


BAUR 


MENZIES. 


Life and Wi Epistles and his Doctrine. 
Primitive Edited by E. ZELLER. T: 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21 


Submeribers to the “Theological Translation Fund Libra receive these vol 
pe E instead of 103.6d. each. Prospectus, with Contents ts of the Series, post free on 


names & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
28 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


Next week, post 8vo. cloth. 
LATIN and GREEK as in ROME and ATHENS; or, 
Classical Languages 


and Modern Tongues. By the Rev. Frawers M. WyNDHAM, M.A. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 8.W. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION fron from the the LATIN, GREEK, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN 
Is. 
Part I. LATIN and GREEK. PartII. FRENCH and GERMAN. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 56 Charing Cross,S. W. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON IRELAND BY DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D. 
REAL PICTURES of OLERIOAL LIFE in IRELAND. 
« atonce interesting and eartling.”— Standard. 

MIEJOUR;; or, the Land of the Felibre. 6s. 


“ Some of the stories of the road are thrilling.” — Se Sam. 


JaMES NISBET & CO., 31 Berners Street, London. 


‘A Contribution to a Critien! History of | 
ransiated by Rev. ALLAN MENZIES. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIX. for 
JANUARY, is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
2. HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER. 
3. MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
4, IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE, 
5. THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. 
6. BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 
7. RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 
8. LORD MINTO IN INDIA. 
9. PLAIN. WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COCXCVII. 
is just published, 
CONTENTS 
1, LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
2, THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 
8. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


4, THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 
CIVILIZATION IN THE EAST. 


5. PRINCE METTERNICH. 
6. THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 


7. MR. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMBRSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. 


8. THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


(THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZING for JANUARY,1880. 


THE OF ENGLAND, ‘AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE 


OUR PUBLIC V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KAVLAAR (fom 
THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA, 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 

MICHAEL AND I. By 
SHELTA, THE TINKER’S TALK. 

THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION. 

THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 

FUCINUS :-a Lost Lake and a New Found Land. 
THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


C. KecaNn Patt & Co., | Paternoster Square. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1880. 
No. DCCLXXII. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part III. 
MABEL’S HOLY DAY. 
A WHITE RAJAH. 
REATA ; or, What's ina Name. Part XI. 
TO CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE SHIPKA PASS—OCTOBER 187% 
JEMMY BLINKER. 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN IRELAND. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, No. CCXLII. Is, 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS : 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. 


Chapters 34 and 35. 
WHAT THE ~ DONE THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 
TwoChapters. II. By W. W. Huyren, LL.D. 


AN ARCADIAN REVERE. By James Payy. 

A VISIT TO HINBA. 

MY BABY OR MY DOG. 

CHIPPERS OF FLINT. 

THE — OF GHUZNEE. 

LONDON 

WHITE wings: a Yachting Romance. With an Tlustration. Chapters 
London : SMITH, ELpEr, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for FEBRUARY. 
TURKISH FACTS AND BRITISH FALLACIES. 
SIR WILLIAM BOXALL, R.A. By Lord CoveRspen. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By W. H. Paras. 


IRISH NEEDS AND IRISH REMEDIES. By H. 
PLINY THE YOUNGER. By H. F. Penman. 

THE COST OF BLECTIONS. By Srpwery C. Buxton. 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. By G. A. Stmcox. 

THE IRISH FRANCHISE, By Cuartes Dawsox. 
EMPIRE AND HUMANITY. By Freperic Hapaisoy. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CmApMax & HALL, Limited, 19 Picenditly. 


Sc RIBNER’S ILLUST RATED 
CONTENTS For FE 

1. PORTRAIT OF PETER THE GREAT. 

2. FLAG OF THE TIME OF PETER THE GRBAT. 

3. A WHEEL AROUND THE HUB. By Cuaruns E. Pratt. 

4. BOOZY LITTLE BAT. By Cnartes pe Kar. 

5. NEW ENGLAND PENCES. By Row.anp C. 

6. LOUISIANA. By Fraxeps Hopasoy Buayerr. 

7. PRESENT PHASES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOK WORK. By Epwaarp Ecaiesrox. 

8. EDISON'S ELECTRIC LIGHT. (Authoritative Aceount.) By Frawess R. Urron. 

9. “ THAT LASS O° LOWRIE’S.” By Marre Mason. 

lo. PETER THE GREAT.—I. By 

i. wer wits SMALL FRUITS. IV. A Southern Strawberry Farm. By 


12, JOHN BRIGHT. With Portrait. 

13. A REMEMBERED TEACHER. By 
14. THE GRANDISSIMES : a Story of Creole Life. By Gzongz W. Capua, 
15. PORTO FINO. By Watson 

16. A VALENTINE. By Lavra WisTHRop JomuNsoN. 

17. A KNIGHT OF DANNEBROG. By HsaLMAR Hsonem 

la. NOTES OF A WALKER-—I. By Joun Bupnovens. 

19. THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


RIBNES for FEBRUARY cont: N 
Faeperick WARNS & CO., Bedford 


MONTHLY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 31, 1880. 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For FEBRUARY (1880). 


TE eyearion IN AFGHANISTAN. By Major-General Sir Henry C. RAWLINSON, 


LORD CHELMSFORD AND THE ZULU WAR. By ARCHIBALD Forbes. 
THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF ART. By G. F. Watts, R.A. 
PAGANISM IN PARIS. By Ptre HYACINTHE. 


_ AN EYEWITNESS OF JOHN KEMBLE. By THEODORE MARTIN. 


FREE LAND AND PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. By ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

RITUALISTS AND ANGLICANS. By the Rev. A. F. NorTHOCOTE, M.A. 

OUR EGYPTIAN PROTECTORATE. By Epwarp Dicrr. 

ON HISTORICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Henry Sipewick. 

REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME: A REPLY. By the Right 
Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 

vayp 3 TRADE, RAILWAYS, AND THE GROWTH OF COMMERCE. By the Right 

Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, price 8d. the FEBRUARY Part, 
BEING THE FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME. 
CONTENTS : 


Farming. The ip Properties of jthe Ilemp- 
Studies from Life—* Abner.” 
A Few Words about the Guides. ae of an Equestrian Manager. 
My Wife's Inheritance. The Cattle-Ranch in Colorado. 
Ve Anglo-Indian Chaplain, ‘Ting Association of German Governesses in 
yesores. ngiand, 
The Ascent the Matterhorn. “ Expectant Attention." 
The Oyster. Recent P: sin 


Five Poetical P 


And the Introductory Chapters of 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. Curistre Murray. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL may be ordered through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


NOW READY.—FOR FEBRUARY. 
MRS. BENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. [Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Chapters 4—6. 
2. VERONA FONTAINE'’S ‘REBELLION. By Jouxxy LrpLow. 
3. ABOUT NORWAY. By W. Woop. With Illustrations. 
4. THE GREY COTTAGE. 
5. THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 
6. LOTTIE’S “ YES.” 
7. FIRST TIME AT CHURCH. 
Monthly, 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 


FOR JANUARY, SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, CONTAINING THE 
OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE, 


Monthly, 6d. 


“ This favourite een 

ons and pictures of Norway. Times. 
Mr. Wood's charming notes *‘ About Norway.’ ''—Land and Water. 

“ Chief them we pas Mr. Wood's a. * About Norway.’ ’’—Queen. 


The * 08, fet is ON seas. —. ion. 
«The Argosy? is the best and cl of our magazines.” —St 


“ An excellent collection matter. *—Observer. 
“ Johnny Ludlow is almost perfect.” 
“ First among the magazines in whic fiction finds'a ds the * ©The 
Mysteries of Heron Dykes we opened with the utmost skill o the A Johnny udlow is 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke? gives promise of great sensation.”"—News of the World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
REREDOS, SARAGOSSA.—See THE BUILDER. 


pelitien and Foture of Classic Orders—St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn—The Elgin Marbles— 
iade—Professor Barry's Lecture—Painters’ Company—Fall of Houses 

Chas. Hart—From Paris—View and Pian, Knoyle House, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
4 Catherine Street. 


all Newsmen. 


BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF BARBARA: 


The New Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON : JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 
of COTTAGES. Joun Third 


Edition, royal 8vo. 
E. STANFORD, 


COUNTRY ARCH ARCHITECTURE for the Use of the Nobility 


Landed Owners. By Joun Bircu. Royal 4to. 42s. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES and PARK ENTRANCES. By 
Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Edinburgh and London: W. BLAckwoop & Soxs. 
AND ETYMOLOGICAL GAZETTEER. 
crown 8vo. 5s.; with Atlas of 32 Coloured Maps, 6s. 6d. 


& BOYD'S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER of the 
WORLD, Deseriptive and Statistical, With numerous Etymological Notices ; a Geo- 


raphical Dictionary for 
OLIVER & London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Founded on Andrews’ Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary, 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re-written, 


By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 
Professor of Latin, Columbia College, New York. 


“ The improvements are such as to defy quotation, both from their length and 
their intrinsic character. New words are added, new and most happy quotations 
are introduced, meanings are more carefully differentiated and arranged. The 
ety mological notes certainly far surpass in accuracy and fulness anything as yet 


at din any dicti Atheneum, 
“ The distinguished American scholars under whose care it appears have 
no time or labour to make the book........ as representative of the present state of 


Latin scholarship as ‘ Liddell and Scott’ of Greek.”-—Guardian. 

“ Everything that the most advanced student can fairly require will be found in 
these pages...... The work is evidently one of first-rate merit, and it is sure to 
command, as it deserves, an extensive circulation.” —Sritish Quarterly Review. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By 


H. G. amen | D.D., and R. Scorr, D.D. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 


4to. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged 


from the above. Eighteenth Edition, square, 7s. 6d. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Stecl by C. H. Jeens, and 1 Illustration, cloth, és. 


SISTER DORA: 


A Biography. 
By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


FREE LAND. 


By ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of “Social Politics,” &c. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WET DAYS. 


By a FARMER. 


“ It is seldom that one ean pronounce the world to be richer by the ofaition to It of 2 book of 
poems ae — —s worth having. The present is one of those happy and excepticaal 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Price 1s. 


MARTIAL LAW in KABUL. By Freperic 


Harrison. (Reprinted, with Additions, from the “ Fortnightly Review.”) 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


A DEPARTMENT OF MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY Messengers deliver Books once a week, on appointed days, 
at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London’ and the immediate 
neighbourhood on the following Terms : 

Six Months, Twelve Months. 


Three Volumes at one time...... £1 5 0 ......4. £2 2 0 


The leading Reviews and Magazines are also in circulation. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, Lmorep, 
New Oxford Street. 


DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE WORLD: 


Our Present System of Commerce Examined. 


By ROBERT G. WEBSTER, LL.B. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON; DAVID BOGUE, 3 ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, W.C, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


January 31, 1880.] The Saturday Review. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LisT. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


. No. COXXXI. for FEBRUARY 1880. 


CONTENTS : 
1. ADAM AND EVE. By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” Chenee=s. 
2. DOMESTIC LIFE IN SPAIN. 
3. IN THE WILDS OF GUIANA, 
4. SHALL I OR SHALL I NOT? 


CELIA—AN IDYLL. (Concluded.) 

LITERARY PUBLISHER. 

CALL UPON KETCIIWAYO. 

HE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. E, Lrytox. Chapters 4—5. 


>> 


4 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-similes, 36s. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 


Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. 
Translated by ROBINA NAPIER. 


THE OLD REGIME: its Court, Salons, and 


Theatres. By CATHARINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Author of “Old Paris.’ 
With Portraits of Louis XV., Marie Antoinette, Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame 
du Barry, Mademoiselle Clairon. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 24s, 

(Immediately. 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. By Captain G. A. Rarkes, Author 
of “ The Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia,’ &c. The 
Second Vol. demy 8vo. with 52 Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


THE HEART of HOLLAND. By Henry 


HAVARD, | — of “ The Dead Cities of the — Zee,” “ Picturesque 
Holland,” &c. Demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, lds, ’[UUmmediately. 


THE NEED of PROTECTION: Free 


Imports not Free Trade, By ALEx. M‘EWEN. 6d. 


JOURNAL KEPT during a SECOND TOUR 


in EUROPE. By the SHAH OF PrkstA, and Rendered into English by 
General SCHINDLER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. By W. Jones, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


New Edition, in large type, crown 8vo. with 32 Illustrations 7 > 
engraved for this Edition by George Pearson, from Originals by x 
Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. 63. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 


SEAFORTH. New Popular Edition, crown 


8vo. 6s, 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S 


TWILIGHT STORIES. 2s.6d. Uniform with 


BENTLEY’s EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A PINK WEDDING. By R. Movuntenry 


em Author of “ The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c, 3 vols. crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE 
COUNSELLOR.” 


CHRISTY CAREW. By the Author of 


“ Hogan, M.P.,” “ The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of 


“*Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Also immediately, 
TWO WOMEN. By Georcrana M. Cram. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


Medium 8vo. price 2s. 6d. i 

CONTENTS :— 

Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. Brackmore. CHAPTER XXVI.— 
MEN oF SoLip TimpeR. XXVII.—THE Proper Way To ArcuE. XXVIII.— 
FAREWELL WIFE AND CHILDREN DgAR. XXIX.—Tactics oF DEFENCE, 
XXX.—INLAND OPINION. 

THE LATE CANON Moztey. By Principal SHAIRP. 

SONNET: ON A DROWNED FRIEND. 

Ancient BuppHIst REMAINS IN AFGHANISTAN. By W. Srupson, F.R.G.S. 

WorpswortH. By ProressoR EDWARD CAIRD. 

EnGLisH LIBERALS AND CONTINENTAL LIBERALS, 

An IMPRISONED Privcess—LEONORA CHRISTINA OF DENMARK. 

Wuat 1s Monry? By Proresson BoNaMy PRICE. 

DirGe (after Herrick). 


NATION AND THE ZULU By THE Rev. Sir W. Cox, 
ART. 


THe CROOKIT MEG: A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. By SHIRLEY. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW for JANUARY. 
No. CCCIX. 8vo. price 6s, 
CoNTENTS :— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
. HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER. 
. MILITARY RELATIONS. OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 
THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. 
BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 
RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 
. LORD MINTO IN INDIA. 
. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 
By the Sateer of “* Society in St. Petersburg,” &c. Translated from the 
German by E. 8vo. 14s, 

This remarkable book.””—The TrEs. 


ree 


“These are questions of extreme interest, not only to Russia, but to mankind. 
They are answered and explained toa considerable extent by the Author of the 
volume now before us, at the present is of no com- 
mon importance...... e n most strongly recommen to our readers.’’ 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, Jan. 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880; 


a Vindication and an Appeal. ByO.K., of Russia Wrong ?”” With 
a Preface by J. A. FROUDE, M.A, 8vo. with Portrait and 3 Maps. 
Un a few days. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 


of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 
1807 to — by his Great-Niece, the CounrEess of MrxTo.. Crown 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private 


Journal of a White Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By 
CoRNELIUS VIJN. Translated and edited by the Right Rev. J. W. CoLzenso, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 5s. 


TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA 


delivered before the Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, \aaned 6 and 
January 9,1880. By JaMEs ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 8vo. 58. 


FIFTY YEARS of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 


Fanny 1830-1880. By SHELDON Amos, M.A. Barrister-at-Law; late Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, &c, to the Inns of’ Court. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the 


Present Condition and the Gradual Growth of the Science of Political 
By the late WALTER BaGEHoT, M.A. Edited by R. H. Hurron. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tomas BucKLE. 
3 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max MULuER, M.A. New Edition (1880). 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


ESSAYS chiefly on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By the 
same Author. 8vo. [1875] 18s. Being the Fourth and concluding Volume of 
“Chips from a German Workshop.” 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornitholo ogy, 
with Instructions for Porte Objects relating to that Science. 
CHARLEs Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood Iapevnge 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth extra; 15s. tree calf ; 17s, morocco, 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the EAST; 


Cruises to CYPRUS and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Brassgy, With 2 
Maps and 114 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Poems and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 12s, cloth, or 24s, bound in morocco. as 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 31, 1880. 


ST. HUGH oF 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of ST. HUGH of AVALON, Bishop of Lincoln ; 

‘ with some Aceount of his Predecessors in the See of Lincoln. By Rev. G. G. 
Perry, Rector of W ym and Canon of Lincoln, and Author of the 
“* History of the English Church.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR GILBERT SCOTT, B.A. 


2 vols. medium Svo. with 450 Illustrations, 42s. 


THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT of MEDLEVAL | 


ARCHITECTURE : Lectures delivered at the Royal Academy. LDy the late | 
Sir G. ScoTT, R.A. 
CONTENTS : 
Claims of Medieval Architecture XIIth Century. 
upon our Study. Rationale of Gothic Architecture. 
Rise of Medisval Architecture. Windows. 
Transition. Practical Study of Gothic Architecture. 


et 
Baildiag News. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In the press, demy Svo. with 3 Portraits, a Facsimile, and an Index, price 18s. 
THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME;; or, Sketches 


ot Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. With 41 Illustrations, 
specially drawn for the work, by Charles Whymper. 


THIRD EDITION, WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS, 5s. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE of the JEWS. 


Pall Mall Gazette, with Additions. By B. Benny. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By 


W. E. Norris, Author of “Heaps of Money.” 3 vols, [Now ready. 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Ricnarp 


JerreEnies, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home.” “ Wild Life in a a 
County,” ‘‘ The Amateur Poacher.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, (Wow read: 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Horme ian, 


Acthor of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. [You 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Second Thousand new ready, 1s. To be had of all Booksellers 
and at Smith’s and Weight’s Beokstalls. 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER’S REVENGE: 


an Exeiting Story re-told. By Raxutrn Farrrax. 


PUBLISHED BY DURBEY & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP. 


Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. vi.—296 amd vi.—238, cloth, price 2ls, 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: 
The Story of a Wrecked Record. 


Deciphered, and Edited by PERCY GREG, 
Author of “ The Devil’s Advocate,” &c. 
“ Mr, Greg has imagined an 


hook withe vest emounte? and earnest- 
inita all sorts.”’—A thenreum, 
indeterminate number of yeaze ago Mr. Greg's Innominate started on a trip to Mars. 

his destination in some among the but for a 
religious dif liculty with the authorities he might have been with Son 08 
one planet to project himself on to another. Mr. G 

record of his second voyace one day be given to the 

of the it dhould be 


— enough to hint that 
— it is as interesting as 


‘ali Gazette. 
and suggestive fable is thet the human 


The 
in full measure........ r. Greg 


discusses both pleasantiy and thoughtfully on these theimes, 
and although his philosophy sometimes grows rather mystic and trenseen’ natal, 
defect does not ‘much mar the general merit of his very readable book.” — Globe. Mh light 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


| 
~OONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS 7 the SECOND EMPIRE. from 1860 to 1863. By the late 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Smipson. 

Among other persons whose Conversations are given in these Volumes are: 
Prince Napoleon, the Duke de Broglie, the Marquises Chambrun, Lasteyrie, Palla- 
vicini, Vogué ; Marshal Randon; Counts Arrivabene, Circourt, Corcelle, Kergorlay, 
Montz ilembert, Rémusat, Zamoyski ; Generals Changarnier, I’énelon, Trochu ; Lords 
Cowley and Clyde ; Sir W. Erle ; Messieurs Ampére, Beaumont, Chambol, Chevalier, 
Cousin, Dayton, Drouyn de Lhuy: s, Duchatel, Dufaure, Dumon, Duavergier de Hau- 
ranne, Gnizot, Haldimand, Hotze, Lamartine, Loménie, Lavergne, Languinais, 
Maury, Marochetti, Masson, Mérimée, Mohl, Odillon-Barrot, Pelletan, Pietri, Renan, 
St. Hiiaire, Slidell, Thiers, De Witt ; Mesdames Circourt, Cornu, Moh, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Forty-ninth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. —_ - Arms 
beautifully engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 


ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


For 1880. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

“This work is a= most perfect sad elaborate record of the living and recently deceased 
members of the of the Th: hree Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It ao useful 
publication. ark are hapa’ to he oa testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distin- 
guishing feature of this book."’—Zimes. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Jouy Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 


| Mrs. Macqvo, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 

| _“A most interesting any. It abounds with dramatic situations, and is not in 
| pathos and humour. Delightful and retreshin, ng book, im every way deserving of 
and worthy of its author's reputation.” —/ost. 


FRIEND and LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A powerful story, well worth reading. One of the best written books of the season.”"—Post. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“©The Greatest Heiress in England’ should add to Mrs. Mm ain reputation. It is 
noticeably good among the great number of her good novels.""—Ath 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


of **St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popularity.""—Post. 


A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of 


** Rachel’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


“ To learn what has been the work of the Liberal party, look at the history of the last half- 
century.”—JouN BRIGHT: Birmingham Speech, January 20, 1880. 


Crown 8vo. 464 pp. 7s. 6d. 


THE 19th CHENTURY: 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 


It presents, in a handy form, a History of the great events and movements of the 
rr in our own country, throughout the British Empice, 
the Continent of Europe, and in America, 


CONTENTS : 
BOOK. yunet : 1. The Opening of the Gentury—2. Napoleon Bonaparte—3. The Congress of 


1. Social Condition of Great Britain—2. The Bill—s. 
Redress of Wrongs—5. Chartism—6. Our Wars—-7. and 8. e of 
Missions—10. The Charities of ‘the e 19th Century—11. Our Indian Empire— 
ur Colonies. 
BOOK THIRD; 1. and 2. France—3. Prussia—4. Austria—5. Italy—6. Russia—7. Turkey— 
8. The United States ot America—8. The Papacy—10. The Progress of Liberty in Europe. 


«remain eetiiton te the Bbeary. The book will be found a most useful work of refer- 
This the. of being and readable.” 


—Saturday Review. 
* A wor! mn full of life and interest.” 
Academy. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 
EDINBURGH ; AND NEW YORK. 


1 vol. royal Svo. 1,530 pp. 42s, 


FOSTER’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE for 1880. 
gspleniidiy printet—o volume which must be 


Now ready, royal 8vo. 25s. 


THE PEERAGE and ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD 


for 1880. By JosErn Foster. 
royal 8vo. 25s, 


THE BARONETAGE 2 ay KNIGHTAGE for 1880. 
By y Jones Foster, With a Supplementary Chapter entitled “Chaos,” 


WRHSTMINSTER: NICHOLS & SONS, 25 PARLIAMENT STREET. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionet S. BEALB, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with 
100 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready. 


WARRISON, PALL MALL. 
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STANDARD 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND ; 


an Introductory Volume to Epochs of English History. By the Rev. M. 
CREIGHTON, M.A. Fep. 8vo. price ls. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited 


by the Rev. M. Creignron, M.A. In Eight Parts or Epochs, as follows :— 
BROWNING'S MODERN ENGLAND, ; ROWLEY’S RISE OF THE PEOPLE, 
1820-1874, 9d. 1215-1485, 94. 
CORDERY'S STRUGGLE AGAINST | 
SETTLEMENT OF THE 
MONARCHY, "CONSTITUTION, 1689-1784, 94. 


CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND A . 
CONTINENTAL TANCOCR’S ENGLAND DURING 


POWER, 1066- THE AMERICAN AND EURO- 
1216, 9d. PEAN WARS, 1765-1820, 9d. 
CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS 
AND THE REFORMATION, 1485- | YORK-POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND 
1603, 9d. TO THE CONQUEST, ls. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY, as above, 


edited by the Rev. M. CreicuTox, M.A. Complete in One Volume, with 
Twenty-three Maps. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; witha 


copions Chronology, Tables of C: rary Sovereigns, and ‘Questo is for 
Examination. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. Latest Edition, 12mo, és. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. R. 


GueIc, M.A. Being the First Book of History in GLuIG’s SCHOOL SERIES, 
ismo. 2s, or 2 Parts, 9d. each. 


By the same Author, in the same Series :— 
Seconp Book or History, BRITISH COLONIES, 1s. 
Tuirp Book or History, BRITISH INDIA, 9d. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


a Use of Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. D. Morris, 


Fifteenth Thousand, Maps and 


The HISTORY 


of ENGLAND from 


Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord MacavuLay. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS, Student's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


The AZ. NEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse. By J. Coxrnatox, M.A. late Corpus Professor of Latin, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8v¥o. 93 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Setvetustionte the rw} Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BrRapLey, M.A. 12mo. 5s,—Kay, 5s, 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. EpwarD ST. JoHN Parry,M.A. New Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With 


English Notes; adapted to Parry’s Greek Grammar, and a New Lexicon, by 
JouN T. Waire, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 2s, 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With 


English Notes; adapted to the Public Schoo] Latin Primer, and a New 
Vocabulary. By Joun T. Wurre, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—KEy, 2s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. Arxrson, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Ninth Edition; with 4 Plates and 820 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Ws. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. 
Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Third Edition, with 2 Coloured Plates and 454 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. or with 
ANsWERs, 3s. The ANswens separately, 9d. and Kry, price 6s, 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, for Students in 


Training Colleges and Pupil-Teachers. By WILLIAM Morratr. New Edition, 
separated from the Key, 12mo, 1s. or with Key, 1s. 6d. 


- | SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of Lord| a1GEBRA. Specially adapted: for the Army, 


ws Crown 8vo., 6s. Civil Service, and University Local Examinations, . By C. R. Luprox, Army 


and Civil Service Tutor. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 


Useful Th ises, By Tomas Tare, F.R.A.S. 
The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


late of Kneller Training Gee. ‘one 9d. 
By Miss SEWELL, Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” TFep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


an Elementary 
Introduction to their Study, illustrated b; Examples, By the Rev. — 


numerous 
J. F. TwispDeN, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


aad GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 
The in 31 new Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
s- | WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of GEO- The Practical Geometry of Plane end Solids, 
ope. GRAPHY, Physieal, Indutrial, and Politial, For the Use of Schools and 
Or tn 2 Barts {5555 and Averearz, MENSURATION. Revised and modernised by the Rev. J. Huwrer, M.A. 
Also by W. Hvanes, in GLEIG’s School Series :— 
% GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. rT 
ae QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, he A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
os The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 94. 
HEALTH in the HOUSE; Twenty-five Lec- Pieces and rected from the best works of the most eminent 
»” LAKE’S BOOK of OBJECT LESSONS, so 
FOOD and HOME COOKERY ; a Course of arranged that ‘Teachers can readity select materials for instructive and inter- 
Instruction in Practical Cookery and Cleaning» By Mrs, C. M. Bvcxros. esting Oral Lessons on Common Things. 18mo, 1s, 64. 
80. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s. 
RAN 
TOWN and WINDOW GARDENING, includ- | “4 GRADUATED COURSE of TR 
Hatin, Use a. Genres of Lastaves, By and Prof. T. Karcner, LL.B. Parr I. Junior 3s. 6d. Pant Li. 
- Mrs. €. M. Bucxrox. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s. Senior Course, 5s. Complete in 2 Parts, price 8s. 6d. 
*,* Messrs. LONGMANS § CO.’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1880, which may be had post-free on application, 
oF. contains Classified Lists of School Books, in every branch of knowledge. 
with 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FUTURE HIGHWAY. By Commander 


CAMERON, B.N. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps. 
(Next week. 


FOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs. Gray. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 
“* Rverybody oe to read Mrs. Gray’ 's book.” *— Graphic. 
“ The book will be found and i ti ng, both to old residents 
in China and strangers to the ‘ Heathen Chinee.’’ 
London and China Express. 


MILTON'S LIFE, and HISTORY of his 


TIME. By Professor Masson. Vol. VI. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
(Index Vol, in preparation.) [This day. 


RECIPROCITY, BI-METALLISM, and 


LAND TENURE REFORM. ByA.J. Witson. 8vo.7s.6d. [This day. 


MONEY in its RELATIONS to TRADE 


= INDUSTRY. By Francis A. WALKER, Professor of Political Economy 
and History in the Sheffield School of Yale College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE SINCE the FIRST EMPIRE. By 


JaMEs MACDONELL., Edited by his Wirz. Crown Svo. 6s. 
“ We need hardly say that Mr. Macdonell’s style is brilliant, and in some 
of the sketches, notably in the portraits of Veuillot and Thiers, he touches 
a very high point. ”—Spectator. 


and THERAPEUTICS ; 


See Past and Present. By T. LavpER Brunton, M.D., FRS, 
“ The Practitioner.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


BH YESIGHT, GOOD and BAD: a Treatise 


on the Exercise and Preservation of Vision. By R. BRUDENELL CARTER, 
F.B.C.S. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


GELECT EPIGRAMS from MARTIAL for 


ENGLISH READERS. Translated by W. T. Wrens, M.A., Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Presidency College, Calcutta. Extra fep. 
8yo. 43, 6d. [This day. 


LESSONS in SCIENCE. Edited by 


Professor W. F. BARRETT. 
C. A. Martrngav. Extra fep. 8vo. 


By ¥. E. Aubrey. Illustrated, extra 8vo. 
day. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 


Being the Sealy and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain wrought 
out individ from first principles by means of Elementary Mathe- 
matics. By T eee C.E., Professor of Civil bene in the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, J apan.. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


. {This day. 
Pikst LESSONS in FRENCH: a Book 


for Beginners. By H. Bowen, Head-Master of the Grocers’ 
Company’s School. Fep. 8vo. 1s, (This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL: 


FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 2 vols, 21s. 


Augusta Noel’s last novel, ‘ Owen Gwynne’s Great Work,’ was, 
we > think, one of the best of its year.. Generation to Genera- 
tion” is even an improvement on “Owen ’ "— Saturday Review. 

“Lady Augusta Noel wrote a good novel in ‘Owen Gwynne’s Great 
Work.’ She has written a better in ‘ From Generation to Generation.’ ” 
Academ: 


NEW NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


By Lucy Scorr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
“ A singularly interesting and original story.”—Daily News. 


MBS. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY: 


A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a Narrative of Certain 
Recent Events in the City of Semur, in the Department of the Haute 
Bourgogne : a Story of the Seen and the Unseen. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ The tale is told with marvellous force and vigour.” —Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELby CHARLOTTE M.YONGE: 
MAGNUM BONUM; or, Mother Carey's Brood. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 18s, 


KING CETYWAYO’S ACCOUNT of his 


NATION and of the ORIGIN of the WAR. From his Own Narration, 
through an Interpreter, taken down by one of the Officers in charge. 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCXLIV. (for FEBRUARY). 


CONTENTS : 
CETYWAYO’'S STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR. 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLtpHant. Chapters 13—15, 
POULTRY-KEEPING AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. By Jane CHESNEY, 
STAGE ANOMALIES. By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
SOME HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By Professor Gzorae G, 
Ramsay, Glasgow University. 
. A NIGHT WATCH. 
THE HALCYON’S NEST. By Ropert Carr. 


THE SCIENCE of STATESMANSHIP. 


See “NATURE” for January 29, price 6d. 


Te 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(THE YEAR’S ART: a Concise e Epitome 


of all Matters re'ating to the Arts of PAINTING, SCUL RE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, which have occurred during the year 1879; together 
with information respecting the Events of the year 1880. 


Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


(THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1880: 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
By F. Martrx. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“The ‘ Statesman’s Year-Book,’ is a handbook for the politician as well 
as the merchant, and as a statistical and historical annual of the States of 
the civilized and mercantile world, stands without a rival.”—TZimes. 


Part IX. MENDELSSOHN to MOZART. 


DICTIONARY of MUSICand MUSICIANS. 


Edited by GrorGE Groves, D.C.L, 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 


F{NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes. 
SOUTHEY. By Professor DowpEN. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
(This day. 
BUNYAN. By J.A. Frovpr, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(immediately, 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“ Probably no one living could have done so good a book on Hawthorne 
as he has done.” —Saturday Review. 


BY R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, 
POEMS. Eighth Edition, Revised, extra fep. 8vo. hes 6d. 
ready. 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. te Selected 
and Arranged with Notes. Third Edition, Revised, extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and 
Arranged for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved, extra fcp. 8vo. 
price 7s. 


ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT, Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 
price 5s. 
as” the STUDY of WORDS. Seventeenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, used for- 
merly in Senses different from the Present. Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FROVERES and their LESSONS. Seventh Edition, fep. 
vo, 48. 


PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS i in GERMANY, and other Lec- 
tures on the Thirty Years’ War. Second Edition, fop. 8vo. 4s. 


LECTURES on MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 
Second Edition, 8vo.42s. 


NOTES on the PARABLES. Thirteenth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
NOTES on the MIRACLES. Eleventh Edition, 8yo, 12s. 
STUDIES in the GOSPELS. Fourth Edition, 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
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